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REFLECTION. 


BY THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON. 
How comes it that you carry in your eyes 
The look of one who rests in paradise ; 

That in your baby features we can trace 
The loved reflection of another’s face? 
Perchance a moment on her tender breast 
She held you, ere you passed to life’s unrest, 
And, in the light of heaven, bending low, 
She kissed your face before God bade you go. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 





The newspapers have been severe in 
their criticisms on the Rev. Mr. Sheldon’s 
effort to edit the Topeka Capital for a 
week on ideal principles—or, to use Mr. 
Sheldon’s own words, ‘tas Jesus would 
have done” if he had been an editor. 
This unfavorable press comment is natu- 
ral, for no human being likes to havea 
man of another profession try to show 
him how to conduct his business Yet, 
when all is said and done, it remains a 
fact that Mr. Sheldon’s estimate of essen- 
tial values has been in many respects 
sounder than that of the person who 
makes up the average daily paper. If Mr. 
Sheldon’s altruistic and bumanitarian 
Spirit could be combined with the modern 
editor’s trained faculty for gathering news 
and presenting it attractively, the mix 
ture would make an ideal paper. 


=e —-— 


The annual meeting of the American 
Ramabai Association will be held on 
Wednesday, March 28, at 3 P. M., in Trin- 
ity Chapel, Boston, for the election of 
officers, the receiving of reports, and any 
other business which may come before 
the meeting. Pandita Ramabai’s daugh- 
ter will be present. The distress in India 
is increasing every day, and Ramabai is 
constantly taking in the starving girls. 
The accounts are heart-rending. Millions 
are dying by starvation. 





The Committee on Probate and In- 
solvency of the Massachusetts Legislature 
gave a hearing, March 19, on the succes- 
sion bill. The committee of the Boston 
Bar Association, George A. O. Ernst, 
Thomas Russell, and Elijah George, ad- 
vocated the amendments to the ‘“Har- 
mon” bill of last year, which they have 
drawn. Mrs. Anna C. Fall, author of 
“The Tragedy of a Widow’s Third,” also 
spoke before the committee. 





U. S. Senator Ross, of Vermont, said in 
the recent debate on the Philippines: 


If these principles are enforced, as far 
as applicable to the government of these 
islands, the inhabitants will be blessed, 
whether they consent thereto in advance 
or not. In a representative government 
the right to govern is not derived from 
the consent of the governed until — 
arrive at a stage of advancement whic 
will render them capable of giving an in- 
telligent consent. Four-fifths of the in- 
habitants of this country have given no 
consent except representatively. The 
consent of women, asa rule, and of minors 
is never required, nor allowed to be taken. 
Wives and chiidren are assumed to be 
represented by husbands and fathers. 
Boys are to be educated, trained, and 
ripened into manhood before they are 
capable of giving consent. Doubtless the 
boys of fifteen in this country are better 
prepared to give an intelligent consent 
than are the inhabitants of those islands- 


—> 
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The South Boston Citizens’ Association 
celebrated Evacuation Day ou March 17 
with a banquet, and speeches by Lieut.- 
Gov. Bates, Congressman Naphen, Hon. 
P. A. Collins, and other prominent citi- 
zens. Mrs. Esther F. Boland, represent- 
ing the Daughters of the Revolution, was 
the only woman on the programme, She 
said: 

How can a nation best show its appre- 
ciation of the deeds of great men? It used 
to be a custom to build monuments. 
That is well; but of greater use to the 
people are such memorials of our great 
and good men as libraries and hospitals. 
In Forest Hills Cemetery there is a monu- 
ment to Andrew Carney, and in Thomas 
Park stands another mofiument to him, 
the Carney Hospital. By his initial sub- 
scription of $14,000, he founded a hospital 
for the sick, which is far better than the 
monumentin Forest Hills. Another monu- 
ment on the Heights is the Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind, established by 
Samuel G. Howe. There he began his 
memorable work, and won for himself a 
place in the front rank of bis countrymen. 
A third monument is the High School 
now being erected on the Heights, wherein 
the story of the evacuatiun will be told 
again and again, and wherein the children 
can best learn patriotism and loyalty. 
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THE SERVANT QUESTION. 


Mrs. Emmons Blaine of Chicago, after 
distinguishing herself among that city’s 
millionaires by giving in a true list of her 
taxable property, has now made another 
new departure by introducing an eight- 
hour rule among her servants. She has 
planned and laid out the work so that no 
person in her employ will have to labor 
more than eight hours out of the twenty- 
four. 

This has led the daily papers in all our 
large cities to interview prominent women 
as to the practicability of an eight-hour 
rule for house servants. The general opin 
ion seems to be that it may do in large 
establishments where relays of servants 
can be kept, but would be impossible to 
‘-the average housekeeper, who can afford 
but one maid.” 

All these discussions overlook the fact 
that the average housekeeper can afford 
no maid at all. According to the census, 
there are abont nine times as many fami- 
lies in the United States as there are 
persons employed in domestic service, in- 
cluding those acting as waiters in restau- 
rants. Hence, only about one family in 
nine could keep a servant, even if no 
family kept more than one. The vast 
majority of American women do their 
own work; and all of these work more 
than eight hours a day. An eight-hour 
rule is clearly impossible if the same per- 
son who gets the breakfast in the morning 
washes the supper dishes at night. 

So much for the idea prevalent abroad 
that the American woman is an idle and 
useless butterfly, supported in luxury by 
the toil of her hardworking and usually 
unappreciated husband. This applies only 
to a very small class of American women. 
From this small leisure class of women 
come almost all the assertions that the 
laws are “more than just to women,” 
because husbands are required to support 
their wives. The average American hus- 
band works hard and faithfully to earn 





bread for his family, but his wife works 
more hours a day than he. In all fair- 
ness, she must be regarded as fully earn- 
ing her support. From this small class of 
women also comes the favorite anti-suf- 
frage plea, ‘‘If women had the ballot, we 
should be out- voted by our own servants.”’ 
The census returns show the absurdity of 
this fear. A. 8. B. 





THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


At the next Fortnightly, Tuesday, 
March 27, at3 P. M., Miss Gertrude Jacobs 
will speak on ‘‘The Small Savings of the 
Poor.’’ Miss Jacobs is at the head of the 
Stamps-Savings work in Boston, among 
the school children and others. She is an 
authority on this subject, and cannot meet 
all the demands upon her to present it 
before women’s clubs. A great work is 
being done among the school children in 
this direction, and Miss Jacobs’s heart 
is in it. She is sure to give us a most 
interesting talk. Light refreshments and 
a social hour will follow. 

Members admitted free; all others on 
payment of 15 cents. 
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N. E. WOMEN’S PRESS ASSOCIATION. 

The New England Women’s Press As- 
sociation enjoyed a rare treat last Wednes- 
day afternoon, when Mr. Robert L. Smith, 
of Oakland, Tex., described the work of 
the Farmers’ Improvement Society and 
Mr. Charles W. Chesnutt read from his 
dialect stories. 

The president, Mrs. Nella Daggett, 
called the meeting to order. Mrs. E. M. 
H. Merrill was chairman of the afternoon. 
Mr. Smith, a graduate of Atlanta Univer- 
sity, told with straight forward simplicity 
and modesty of the remarkable work he 
has accomplished in Texas. He lost an 
arm by an accident in childhood. Atlanta 
University gave him the education he was 
unable to earn, and inspired him with the 
wish to be of use to his people. While 
teaching school in Oakland, Tex., he read 
in the Youth's Companion an account of 
the Village Improvement Societies at the 
North. In Texas, the colored people gen- 
erally live in a separate part of each vil- 
lage, known as ‘'Freedmantown,” and 
easily recognizable by its poverty and un- 
tidiness. Mr. Smith persuaded the colored 
people of Oakland to form a Village Im- 
provement Society. They took their 
wagons and went to the woods, where 
there were plenty of young trees to be had 
for the transplanting, and set out a double 
row of them along the street. They also 
mended the roads, filled up the washouts, 
aud white-washed a few of the cabins. 
But Mr. Smith found he could get no 
further in the direction of his main object 
—improved homes—without more radical 
measures, 

The colored people and the poor whites 
were both in the grip of the credit system. 
Their custom was to buy all their supplies 
on credit at the stores during the first 
part of the year, and in August to pay for 
them out of their cotton crop, a large part 
of which went to their Jaudlords as rent. 
They were always in debt, and were kept 
poor in addition by gambling, intemper- 
ance, and licentiousness, Mr, Smithsaw 
that these things must be overcome if 
substantial progress was to be made. 

He got the people to change their Vil- 
lage Improvement Society iato a Farmers’ 
Improvement Society. They clubbed 
their small stock of money, aggregating 
about $100, and Mr. Smith went a long 
journey to the nearest large whulesale 
store and bought their supplies at whole- 
sale and for cash. The objects of the new 
society were to get rid of the credit sys 
tem, to encourage the members to own 
their farms, to improve and beautify their 
homes, to codperate, to practice better 
methods of farming, and to care for the 
sick, and give proper burial to the dead. 
They were encouraged to diversify 
their crops, instead of cultivating only 
cotton; and to raise themselves as much 
as they could of their supplies. 

Mr. Smith continued to teach school, 
but on Friday evenings, Saturdays, and 
Sundays he went out into neighboring 
villages and lectured to the colored peo- 
ple, and formed branches. This began 
about ten years ago. Now the Farmers’ 
Improvement Society has in Texas 86 
branches, with a membership of 2,500, 
owning $165,000 worth of live stock, and 
46,000 acres of land, two-thirds of it paid 
for in full. The movement is spreading 
into other States. A branch has been 
formed in South Carolina, another in 
Georgia, and three branches in Missis- 
sippi. Wherever a branch is formed, it 





revolutionizes the aspect of ‘“*Freedmans- 
town,”’ which comes to look as neat and 
well-kept as any other part of the village. 

To enlist the women, Mr. Smith organ- 
ized a “‘Women’s Barnyard Auxiliary,’’ 
which has numerous branches, and has 
proved very useful. “The women set 
three times as many eggs as they used 
to,” he said; ‘‘they feed the hogs and see 
that they grow, and they sell large quan- 
tities of butter. The men will sell a bale 
of cotton or a yearling, but they had not 
patience to look after the little things—a 
pound of butter at twelve and a half cents, 
a chicken at fifteen cents, a cabbage at 
five cents, eggs at six to fifteen cents a 
dozen, etc,”’ 

The branches of the society hold an 
annual meeting. Mr. Smith at first was 
at a loss how to name this gathering. 
Denominational lines are strictly drawn 
in Texas, and he knew that if he called it 
a Conference, the Baptists would think it 
was a Methodist affair and would not 
come, while, if he called it an Association, 
it would be regarded with suspicion by 
the Methodists. So he went across the 
ocean to the Church of England for a 
name, and called it a Convocation,” —a 
word that pone of his people had ever 
heard before. Some of them call it the 
“Congregation,” and some the ‘'Conse- 
cration,”’ but it has proved both profitable 
and delightful. 

The colored people in Oakland now 
have neat two-story houses of seven and 
eight rooms. There are pictures on the 
walls; every family takes a newspaper or 
magazine, and many own some musical 
instrument, Capt. Phelps, a large land- 
owner, and a veteran of the civil war, says 
this part of Oakland looks more like 
a New England village than anything 
he has seen elsewhere. A _ similar 
change has been wrought wherever a 
branch of the society has been estab- 
lished. 

The colored people have made these 
improvements in their condition not only 
without opposition from the white peo 
ple, but with their warm approval. Mr. 
Smith has been twice elected to the Texas 
House of Representatives by the aid of 
white votes. As'the only black man in 
the Legislature, he was at first coldly 
regarded by the white members, but he 
soon won not only the respect, but, ap- 
parently, the affection of all of them. 

An aanual Fair is held by the Farmers’ 
Improvement Society. The last was at- 
tended by 1,200 persons of both races. A 
h indred prominent business men of Co- 
iumbus have signed an invitation to the 
Society to hold the Fair there in 1900, 
promising it ‘tmoral and material sup- 
port.’”’ Max Bennett Thrasher writes: 

The significance of such a document in 
the South is simply tremendous. It shows 
that when the colored men and women— 
for in this movement the women have 
done almost as much as the men—have 
shown themselves to possess the qualities 
of true cittizenship, the most intelligent 
and progressive white residents of the 
same community will recognize the fact. 


Mr. Smith believes that the mental and 
moral elevation of the colored people 
must solve the race problem. ‘Nothing 
but brains and character will make any 
impression upon the white people of the 
South,” he said. He further pointed out 
that the members of the Farmers’ Im 
provement Society pay a larger tax to the 
State per capita than the average white 
Texan, that their annual death rate is only 
two per thousand, and that they have 
never cost the State a cent for criminal 
trials. He has organized the society with- 
out salary, and without asking or receiv- 
ing any aid from Northern capital. He 
says intelligent and consecrated leadership 
is all that his people need. 

Dr. Bumstead, of Atlanta University, 
spoke briefly, saying that Mr. Smith had 
trained 200 teachers, who had taught at 
least 10,000 pupils; and that he was only 
ono of the 350 graduates whom Atlanta 
University had sent out from its collegiate 
and normal courses, the great majority of 
whom were now teaching. He urged the 
press women to give the University their 
aid and encouragement. 

Mr. Charles W. Chestnutt read delight 
fully from his dialect stories, and the next 
day the publishers of ‘*The Conjure 
Woman” had not a copy left in stock. 
Presumably all the members of the Press 
Association went away and bought the 
book, 

A resolution of sympathy was passed 
for Miss Catharine Wilde in the severe 
illness from which she is now recovering; 
Mr. W. L. Garrison read a poem, and 
there was charming music. A. 8. B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


OLIve SCHREINER has a book on the 
South African situation nearly ready for 
publication. It is reported that her house 
at Johannesburg has been looted, and 
many of her possessions dispersed. 


Miss MARY KINGSLEY, the well-known 
African traveller, explorer, and author, 
has gone to South Africa as a nurse. 
She is a daughter of Charles Kingsley, 
and inherits much of her father’s energy. 


Mrs. Mary C. LAwTon has been pre- 
sented with a check for $98,407.07, a 
gift from the American people in recogni- 
tion of the services of the late Major 
General Lawton. Mrs. Lawton will take 
up her residence at Louisville, Ky. 

Miss ANN W. RICHARDSON, a promi- 
nent English Quakeress, has published a 
pamphlet, ‘‘A Quaker View of the War,”’ 
which is attracting considerable attention, 
and is an able plea for peace. It may be 
ordered from Headley Bros., 14 Bishops- 
gate Street, London, E. C. Price six cents. 


Erika PAULASZ has applied to the Buda- 
pest Board of Examiners for a certificate 
to practise as an architect. This young 
womap already has her certificate as a 
draughtsman and as a master mason, but 
now she must demonstrate her ability in 
practice to control companies of men, 
and therefore must undergo a public trial. 
If she succeeds she will be the first wo- 
man architect of Austria Hungary. 


Mrs. G. McCrea has been made land- 
scape gardener for Lincoln Park, Chicago. 
Mrs. McCrea became interested in her 
husband’s work of gardening in Denver, 
Col. After his death seven years ago she 
took up the study asa means of liveli- 
hood for herself and two young daugh- 
ters, and has become competent to fill 
the important place to which she bas just 
been appointed. 

Mrs. Maup Woop Park, of Radcliffe, 
98, at the meeting of the College Women’s 
Suffrage League in this city last week, 
said that two aunts of hers were visiting 
her at the time of the last legislative 
hearing on woman suffrage, and, as she 
was to speak, they accompanied her to 
the State House. They had always been 
opposed, but they came away converted 
to equal suffrage—not by anything that 
the suffrage speakers had said, but by the 
address of Mr. Thomas Russell in opposi- 
tion. 

Mrs. Mary A, LIVERMORE will preside 
on the evening of March 26, at the presen- 
tation of the bronze bust of Wendell 
Phillips to the Bates Hall of the Boston 
Public Library. The address will be 
made by Rev. Jesse H. Jones, president 
of the Memorial Association, which has 
already established two Wendell Phillips’ 
memorial scholarships, one in Harvard 
(Mr. Phillips’ alma mater) and one in 
Tufts College. Mr. A. Shuman, a director 
of the association, has been chiefly instru- 
mental in providing funds for the bust. 
The bronze was cast from the original by 
Martin Wilmore, which has always been 
regarded as an admirable likeness. 


VioLA OLERICH, the three-year-old 
adopted daughter of Professor Olerich, 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, is attracting 
interest by her precocious intelligence- 
She can read all the school readers at 
sight, and itis said that when only twenty- 
three months old she could name three 
thousand nouns by having the objects or 
pictures of them brought to her attention. 
She can also name at sight thirty-four 
geometrical forms, all the lines and angles 
used in plane geometry, the flags of 
twenty-five nations, five hundred and fifty 
zodlogical pictures, and the portraits of a 
hundred or more famous individuals, 
These feats of memory comprise but a 
small part of her accomplishments. 

THE EMPRESS FREDERICK OF GERMANY 
is an excellent musician, and is said to be 
gifted in both sculpture and painting. In 
addition she is able to earn more thana 
few thalers by her skill in floral and 
kitchen gardening. She is especially fond 
of raising choice roses for decorative 
purposes, and owns a large nursery gar- 
den at Friedrichshof, in the lodge of 
which hang many diplomas of merit and 
prizes won at the different flower shows. 
Quite a commotion and_ considerable 
amusement were caused last summer 
when it became known that the fruit 
supplied for the banquet breakfast given 
to the emperor by one of the ‘‘swell” 
regiments of the guards had been bought 
from the Empress Frederick’s head gar- 
dener, and indirectly from the empress 
herself. 
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IN ART CIRCLES. 


Three women potters have been invited 
by the United States Commission to make 
special exhibits at the Paris Exposition: 
Mrs. Bellamy Storer, the originator of 
Rookwood, Miss Healy, who makes a 
specialty of Chryso Ceramics, and Mrs. 
8. S. Frackleton, of Wisconsin. 

Miss Grace McKinstry, of Faribault, 
Mino., has just finished a portrait of 
Charles A. Avery, of Painesville, O., one 
of the trustees of the Lake Erie college, 
which is to be presented to the college, 
Last spring she painted a portrait of the 
dean, Miss Leutte P. Bently, which was 
the memorial gift of the class of '98 to its 
alma mater. A few years ago Miss Mc- 
Kinstry painted a portrait of the late 
Bishop Gilbert, the only one for which 
he ever sat. Miss McKinstry will leave 
this spring for Europe, and spend the 
summer in Holland, studying art. Then 
she will go to Spain to give special atten. 
tion to the Velasquez portraits in its rich 
galleries. 


The sixth annual exhibition of the 
Woman's Art Association of Paris pre- 
sented an excellent display of work in oil, 
water color, and pastel miniatures, sculp- 
ture and china painting. Every effort 
was made by the association to have the 
usual high standard of former years fully 
maintained. Painting and statuary, of- 
fered for exhibition, were submitted to 
a jury composed of Messrs. August St. 
Gaudens, J. E. Alexander, Edward Ertz, 
and Alexander Harrison. LEighty-nine 
paintings and studies, nine pieces of 
sculpture and a choice assortment of 
decorated china (this last by two exhibit- 
ors) successfully stood the test and 
adorned the walls of the Women’s Home 
Club, where the exhibition was held. 


Miss Ethel Falkiner, a student at the 
Dublin Metropolitan School of Art, re- 
cently won a modelling studentship, first 
prize for anatomy, and second prize for 
principles of ornament and modelling 
from the antique. Miss Beatrice Elvery, 
of the same school, gained first class 
successes in advanced model drawing, 
advanced freehand and shading, model- 
ling and drawing from the antique, anat- 
omy, and drawing the antique from 
memory. She also obtained second class 
successes for principles of ornament, 
modelling from life and drawing from life, 
in addition to gaining a free studentship 
for one year. 

At the exhibit of Colorado’s home 
manufactures, just given by the Denver 
Woman’s Club in that city, the butter 
stand was the object: of special interest. 
The Denver Times says: 

The supreme attraction here was a 
dairymaid’s head, moulded in butter by 
Miss M. McMullen, one of Professor 
Kirby’s pupils. This pretty and artistic 
thing called forth as unbounded admira- 
tion as did her prototype, ‘‘lolanthe,” at 
the Centennial in 1876. Her most inter- 
ested spectators were two small boys, 
who visited the curiosity at intervals, 
saying to each other soberly each time, 
“She ain’t begun to melt yet.” 


Miss Lilian Whiting writes from 
Florence to the Chicago Inter-Ocean of 
an American woman sculptor who has set 
up her household gods in a spacious and 
splendid suite of studios, in that beauti- 
ful city. The artist is Miss Sara Malcolm 
Freeborne, ‘‘whose lofty and creative 
genius,” says Miss Whiting, ‘‘gives her 
rank among our greatest living artists. 
Miss Freeborne’s studios are an artistic 
centre of Florence. By her strong and 
sweet womanly qualities, as well as by 
her gifts and grace, she ha’ made herself 
a significant factor in Florentine life, and 
no American visiting this city should go 
away without some knowledge of her 
work, which reflects credit upon her 
country. One enters her studios with 
interest, and leaves them with new ideas 
of the plastic art. The eye is caught by 
groups of sculpture, by paintings, some of 
which are by the sculptor herself, old 
Florentine carvings, rare china, and curios 
and souvenirs from art and nature. The 
rugs and easy chairs, old Italian lamps 
pendent from the ceiling, the books, the 
bits of color, the thousand trifles that 
denote the refinement of womanly taste 
are here. 

**All these one feels as part of the at- 
mosphere without analyzing the details. 
Yet it is of Miss Freeborne’s special work 
in sculpture that one thinks first, and all 
else is incidental compared to her achieve- 
ments in her art. She has made for her- 
self a place in the rank among the fore- 
most living sculptors, and one in which 
certain qualities are so peculiarly her own 
as to invite attention. The range of her 
work indicates great versatility as well as 
a wealth of resources. One finds church 
decoration, exquisite designs for altars 
and windows, ideal figures, ideal and por- 
trait busts, and the first impression is of 
the poise and the strength, the rare per- 
fection of modelling, the grasp of artistic 
anatomy, the intellectual energy and the 
spiritual exaltation that in variously re- 


lated degrees characterize her work. Her 
earlier work was that of almost purely 
religious art.” F. M. A. 


CO-OPERATION IN MINNESOTA. 





In the farming communities of Minne- 
sota the codperative idea in business has 


every branch of industry. It began with 
farmers’ grain elevators and codéperative 
creameries, and has extended to general 
stores, produce and livestock sales, lum- 
ber and fuel yards, railroad construction 
and insurance. 

The 126 township mutual fire insurance 
companies of the State, all of which are 
coéperative institutions managed by the 
insured and furnishing protection at cost, 
have just made their reports. They show 
29,000 policies, generally of small amounts, 
and distributed over 2,092 townships. 
There are in a township about 23,000 
acres, and there are only about 2,300 
towpships in the entire State, showing 
how general this movement is. These 
companies are carrying insurance amount- 
ing in round figures to $111,000,000. 
Their total expenses for the year, includ- 
ing $156,000 losses, were but $204,000, or 
but eighteen cents on each $10 of in- 
surance. Of this expense, thirteen cents 
was for losses and five cents per $10 for 
carrying on the business, Stock com- 
panies figure the cost of carrying on their 
business at thirty-five cents. Figuring on 
the lowest premium rate in old-line com- 
panies for farm insurance, there was a 
saving for 1899 to those in these codpera- 
tive township companies of about $352,- 
000. 

All of the 650 butter factories in Minne- 
sota, using the milk from 300,000 cows, 
are coéperative, managed by a_ board 
selected from the patrons, who are the 
owners. Their successful business meth- 
ods have changed the system of agricul- 
ture in most of the State. Farmers’ co- 
operative elevators and general stores 
abound, especially in the south central 
part of the State, and there are coépera- 
tive grist aud flour mills. Many com- 
munistic settlements exist, most of them 
in newer parts of the State, where land is 
cheap, and peopled mostly by late immi- 
grants from Europe, who have brought 
their ways with them, and are adapting 
them successfully to new conditions,— 
Boston Transcript. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. Lucy Bowker Whittier, the only 
woman in the Boston University Theo- 
logical school since last June, has been 
pastor of Romsey Chapel, Dorchester. 
She recently preacbed her farewell ser- 
mon. The resignation was due to the 
press of duties of the senior year’s work 
im the school, making it imperative for 
her to give her entire time to them until 
graduation. Miss Whittier is a Boston 
girl of twenty-six years, and is the only 
evangelical woman preacher in the city, 
outside the ranks of the Salvation Army. 

Miss Rosa Dickmann, a New Orleans 
girl who served as a United States army 
nurse during the Spanish-American War, 
is visiting at Lake Charles, and while there 
she bas been invited to occupy the pulpit 
of the First Christian Church every Sun- 
day evening. The New Orleans Times 
Democrat says of Miss Dickmann: ‘*This 
little woman has the power of holding 
the attention of her audience closely. Her 
congregation last Sunday night was very 
large, and all listened with rapt attention 
to her practical, helpful words. Her text 
was: ‘There is a building of God not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ ”’ 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


It is estimated that 150,000 Cuban chil- 
dren are now in the 3,000 schools opened 
in that island. About five years ago, 
there were only 35,000 in school. 

The system of portable schoolhouses, 
having proved satisfactory in Milwaukee, 
Wis., will be adopted in St. Louis, wher®, 
owing to the shifting population, it has 
become necessary to provide suitable ac- 
com modations for children whose educa- 
tion is now being conducted in storerooms 
and dwellings hired for that purpose. 
The portable schoolhouse is made in sec- 
tions, bolted together, and placed upon 
any available foundation. It is said that 
a structure of this kind lasts for years. 
The School Board has allowed $130,000 
for the four buildings to be used in St. 
Louis for the accommodation of about 200 
children. Each building will have a floor 
space of 24 by 30 feet, and seats for forty- 
five pupils, and will be heated by stoves. 
While these portable schoolhouses can 
bring the schools within reasonable dis- 
tance of the homes of the pupils, $32,500 
is a large sum to expend for the accom- 
modations for less than fifty children. A 
considerable portion of the best citizens 
in this country received their public 
schooling in buildings that did not cost 





had wide tests and is being extended to 





over one thousand dollars. The alumni 
of the little country or village school- 
house, whether red, white, or unpainted, 
with plenty of room outdoors, will com- 
pare favorably with the graduates of pala- 
tial grammar school buildings, with all 
the modern conveniences and abomina- 
tions. 

In this connection may be quoted the 
testimony of Dr. W. J. Gallivan, of the 
Boston School Board, given when making 
a plea for a playgronnd for young folks in 
South Boston. He said: ‘‘The number of 
young men of 18, 19, and 20 years of age 
who are being rejected day after day by 
the life-insurance companies is appalling. 
What is more, the boys and girls lack the 
stamina of old days. I know, as a school 
committeeman, tbat the scholars of to-day 
cannot do the work of even ten years ago. 
We may seriously question if we are not 
becoming a city of degenerates.” 


Concerning the education of young peo- 
ple in regard to woman suffrage, Miss 
Sarah M. Severance says in the Pacific 
Ensign: 

If one or two persons can be interested 
in a school district, much sentiment can 
be made by holding an entertainment in 
such district, getting the young people to 
help. People will go to encourage their 
own home talent, and not only would sen- 
timent be made, but a little money. Suf- 
frage contests by young people, debates 
for old, and mixed programs, have each 
their advantages. Have as many lectures 
as possible, good ones or none at all, and 
it is well to offer a small prize to children 
in the schools for essays on this subject. 
Some excellent debates have been held in 
the high schools of Santa Clara County, 
Cal,, on woman suffrage, generally de- 
cided in favor, though in several cases the 
principal is opposed. 

French undenominational schools for 
Arab girls are being established in Tunis, 
Hitherto the women have been generally 
uneducated, except among the richer fami- 
lies, where English and French governesses 
have been engaged to teach them in the 
harems. F, M. A. 

— = 
TORKISH LADIES PINING AWAY. 

‘My wife and the other ladies of my 
household are pining away, actually 
pining away,” says Ali Ferrouh Bey, the 
Turkish Minister at Washington. Since 
his arrival public interest has centred 
around his home so much that he has not 
been able to take his ladies, even closely 
veiled, either to walk or to ride. The 
windows of their apartments are kept 
closely covered, for fear a camera fiend 
might get a picture of them or of the 
interior of the harem. This close con- 
finement has made all of the women ill, 
and it is now necessary to move them to 
an isolated place with ample grounds. 





KNITTING FOR THE SOLDIERS. 
There is a great sale of knitting and cro- 
chet wools in England, just now, because 
the demand for warm garments for the 
soldiers in Africa is so great. Khaki 
colored wools are especially popular. Miss 
Weston, of Southampton, who is gather- 
ing together all sorts of contributions in 
the wool line, has sent out an appeal in 
verse, a paraphrase on ‘‘ The Absent- 
Minded Beggar,’’ with the following re- 
frain: 
Gray socks, brown socks, socks of every sort, 
Fifty thousand Tommies will be wanting 
a new kit; 
We can be doing our country’s 
(although we have not fought) 
If we sit in our chimney corners and knit, 
knit, knit! 


work 
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GOOD NEW ZEALAND LAWS. 

J. Martin Miller, the newspaper corre- 
spondent who went to the Philippines for 
the Chicago Inter-Ocean and the St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat, via Honolulu, Samoa, and 
Australia, arriving in Manila at the begin- 
ning of the Filipino war, is in Washing- 
ton. 

Apropos of the discussion in the Senate 
over the Hawaii postal savings bank law, 
Mr. Miller said: “The postal savings bank 
law of New Zealand provides that chil- 
dren of ten years of age and upward may 
open savings accounts of their own. They 
have full protection, the same asif they 
were of age. I think I am safe in saying 
that there is no other country in the 
world, outside of the United States, where 
the people are as happy or frugal as in 
New Zealand. Hawaii’s postal savings 
bank law was certainly a good one. 

“There are several other New Zealand 
social laws, but the one that struck me as 
the most interesting is the law that pro- 
vides for the condemnation of vast tracts 
of land when the owner complains of high 
valuation and taxes. The government 
steps in and takes the land, handing the 
owner a check for the amount it is as- 
sessed at, cuts it up into small tracts for 
actual settlers, selling it to them for a 
slight advance, and then loans them 
money to improve it with. There is no 
tax-dodging in New Zealand. That coun- 
try is at the forefront of what is called 





experimental legislation, and her people, 
for the most part, seem to be satisfied 
with the working of these laws.” 
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OVERPRAISED VIRTUES. 

Sometimes it must occur to even the 
most casual observer that good women 
are often the victims of their own virtues, 
and that many of the precepts laid down 
for their guidance are more honored in 
the breach than the observance. Take, 
for instance, the old adage that “what is 
worth doing at allis worth doing well.” 
That apparently unassailable maxim has 
slain its thousands, and sent its tens of 
thousands to insane asylums and sanita- 
riums. 

A woman brought up in that faith feels 
it nothing short of a crime to baste a 
thing up, if she can put out her eyes and 
get a backache putting in little, close 
stitches, though the basting might answer 
every purpose justas well. She considers 
it her duty to make a burnt offering of 
herself over the kitchen stove preparing 
fancy dishes for her family, though she 
knows perfectly well she might save her- 
self, and they would be better off, if she 
gave them plain food to eat. She grows 
old before her time sweeping, dusting, 
and polishing up her over-clean house, 
but she despises the woman who gives 
her house cleaning ‘‘a lick’’ and then goes 
off to enjoy herself; yet between the two 
the latter has the truer philosopby of life. 
There is an art of slighting work, as well 
as doing it, that is worth learning. 

Then there is patience. Patience is 
universally believed to be a good woman’s 
long suit. A reasonable amount of it is, 
without doubt, highly to be commended, 
but it is a virtue that is easily overdone, 
Truth compels one to admit that woman’s 
patience is at the bottom of a good many 
of the crying evils of the day. It is never 
the patient mistress who has good ser- 
vants. It is the woman whose eagle eye 
is going to see every neglected duty, and 
who is going to ‘raise Cain’ about it, 
who gets her table cloths put on straight 
and her beds swept under. It is the 
patient friends who can be counted on to 
forgive, who do have to exercise that 
virtue seventy and seven times. The im- 
patient woman who isn’t going to be put 
off with any old thing is treated with re- 
spect, and doesn’t have anything to for- 
give. It is the patient woman, moreover, 
who is responsible for nine-tenths of the 
drunken husbands. It is the fact that there 
are no patient husbands who sit up with 
a saintly smile to let drunken wives into 
the house at unseemly hours, that keeps 
women in the paths of sobriety and de- 
cency. 

Another thing is unselfishness. Vol- 
umes have been written to exploit this 
crowning virtue of womanhood. Romance 
and poetry hold it aloft as the beacon 
light towards which the entire sex should 
struggle. Yet there has been more use- 
less suffering and idiotic self-sacrifice 
committed in its name than for all other 
causes in the world combined. The per- 
fectly unselfish woman is the instigator 
of selfishness in others. The ideal un- 
selfish wife makes a tyrant of her hus. 
band before he knows it. She is always 
willing to give way without a word, and 
be lets her do it. She is always anxious 
for him to have the best of things, and 
he takes them, It is the woman who has 
a proper degree of selfishness, and who 
asserts and gets her share of the good 
things of life, that remains her husband’s 
companion and friend. The unselfish 
mother is the one who drops out of her 
set in society to rock her babies to sleep 
—who, when her children are older, goes 
in a shabby turned frock to let her girls 
have real lace and bangles, and who stays 
in the kitchen to serve the meals instead 
of sitting at the head of her own table. 
Of course, such devotion, such angelic 
self-sacrifice, make her the object of 
adoration in her family? Not atall. In- 
variably her children despise her. No one 
ever saw a perfectly unselfish mother 
whose children didn’t have a contempt 
for her. It is the selfish mother who has 
good and admiring children, The truth 
is that there are many good qualities that 
we need to season life, but we want to 
use them with forbearance and judgment. 
Salt is a necessity, but too much of it 
ruins a dinner.— New Orleans Picayune. 
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MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN GRAND 
JUNCTION. 


Grand Junction, Colo., now has munici- 
pal ownership of its water supply. The 
other day, when the system was inaugu- 
rated, a large majority of the citizens 
watched the test of the city plant. A 
pressure ranging from 150 to 160 pounds 
to the inch was easily maintained. The 
interest was at a high pitch, but the cul- 
mination came when direct pressure was 
cut off and a hose test with reservoir 
pressure only was made. With three 
streams playing and the whole system 
under pressure, a height of 100 feet was 


‘in his assumption, 





attained. Grand Junction now has the 
best water system of the State. It has 
fourteen miles of pipe, covering the entire 
city, as against four and a half miles of 
the old system. It has a higher pressure 
than any other, and its supply, from a 
famous trout river, is the very best. A 
complete sewer system will be built at 
once, beginningin March. An electric rail 
way and light and power service are to fol- 
low. The Denver News says: ‘‘The people 
are jubilant over the complete success of 
the fight against the old water company.”’ 
In Grand Junction, the women vote. 





A PROGRESSIVE WEYMOUTH PASTOR. 


Rev. Frank B. Cressey, pastor of the 
Baptist church at Weymouth, Mass., 
lately preached on ‘“‘The Value of a Vote, 
or Preparation for Weymouth Election 
and Town Meeting.” He made many 
good suggestions to the voters, and said, 
among other things: 


But, yet further, as to town meetings, 
whether regular or special; the women of 
Weymouth should be present in large 
numbers, Every manin Weymouth should 
encourage his mother, his sister, his wife, 
his daughter to attend town meeting. I 
am well aware that, like idiots and crimi- 
nals, our mothers and our wives, they to 
whom not a few of us owe well nigh all 
best and noblest that we are, have no 
vote; but surely we should at least be 
willing to let them sit in the gallery and 
see us do the supreme manhood, lord-of- 
creation act of voicing our approval or 
disapproval of motions made. Suppose 
we try the experiment of cordially invit- 
ing these wingless angels of our homes to 
attend our next town meeting? Surely 
they will bring blessings with them. 

Aye, more; is there not some way by 
which we men of Weymouth can allow 
the women of Weymouth to vote in our 
town meeting, if not at the polls? Some 
of these women are widows or unmar- 
ried, and pay large taxes, and yet they 
have no vote whatever, while hundreds of 
us men, who own not a dollar’s worth of 
taxable property, may vote to our hearts’ 
content, even ordering what shall be done 
with these women’s taxes. Oh, the out- 
rage of it! When will the men of Massa- 
chusetts, we men of Weymouth, right this 
wrong? 





died 


THE ANTI-SUFFRAGE LOBBY. 


The editorial in last week’s Outlook 
under the caption “Concerning Woman 
Suffrage’ illustrates how far an intelligent 
person may go when he is actually 
mounted for an argument. ‘Suffrage,’’ 
says the writer, ‘‘is not a privilege to be 
coveted nor (sic) a right to be demanded; 
it is a burden to be borne, a duty to be 
fulfilled.’’ This is so frail it will hardly 
bear toyching, but let us look at it a min- 
ute. Wasthe Revolution fought because 
colonial shoulders longed for a heavier 
burden? Was it because they were pre- 
vented from fulfilling an onerous duty 
that the early patriots laid down their 
lives? Did the chief grievance of the Out- 
landers indicate such a lofty and self- 
sacrificing spirit as this would imply? Is 
it in the light of an incumbrance that the 
young man looks upon the casting of his 
first vote? and is the kind of a man who 
would be glad to escape the responsibility 
of voting the proper representative of his 
own or the other sex? To deprive a man 
of his vote is to deprive him of what he 
holds valuable, and when he says to his 
wife, ‘‘My dear, you don’t want it. It’s 
highly undesirable. It is only a burden, 
from which I would gladly save you”— 
she is likely to draw her own conclusions. 
“No, no,”’ says the fox in the new fable, 
“these grapes are all very well for me, 
and let me see any one who dares to take 
them away, but I assure you, my friend, 
you would find them extremely sour and 
unwholesome.”’ 

The article goes on to quote a writer to 
the Transcript, who I am sure will be as- 
tonished at the inferences drawn from his 
words. What the Transcript article said 
was this: 

The question is essentially whether the 
majority of women want to give up the 
really inferior and dependent position 
which carries with it the chance of receiv- 
ing from men the same sort of gentle and 
self-sacrificing kindness, joined with 
strong defence, if defence is needed, 
which men give tochildren. As things 
are at present, I think the majority of 
women would rather have the chance of 
getting this condescending consideration 
from men (and a rather slim chance it is) 
than possess the right to vote... . They 
have little conception of the better rela- 
tion, the kindness of equality, etc. 

This is fair and true, but notice how 
unfair and untrue is the Outlook's render- 
ing: 

The writer in the Boston Transcript un- 
consciously furnishes a very strong argu- 
ment against imposing this duty upon 
women. He truly declares that the ma- 
jority of women would rather have the 
chance of receiving from men gentle and 
self - sacrificing kindness, joined with 
strong defence, than possess the right to 
vote. He assumes, and is doubtless right 
that women must 
choose between the two. 


No such assumption was made, and if 
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it had been it might well have been ques- 
tioned by those who beiieve that the ma- 
jority of American men are gentlemen. 
He is a poor creature indeed who refuses 
courteous consideration to his son when 
the boy attains his majority; and I fancy 
few sons feel any difference in their 
father’s tenderness and love, though 
many can testify to increased respect and 
consideration. An opinion which counts 
will be listened to, while on the other 
hand its holder tries to make it wise and 
fair and worthy of serious attention. 

The advocates of woman suffrage have 
expended a good deal of valuable time in 
explaining why women should vote. Ina 
certain famous conversation Alice asked 
the March Hare a question beginning with 
Why. ‘ ‘Why not?’ said the March Hare. 
Alice was silent. In this question also, 
which, after all, is not so vital as the ex- 
tremists make out, the obvious retort is, 
‘“‘Why not?’ Suffrage may not be a right, 
but it is certainly a privilege and a duty 
with which the matter of sex should have 
little to do, There is undoubtedly a 
strong sentiment against woman suffrage, 
but sentiment is not argument and its 
day is uncertain. There are men, physi. 
cally belpless, who vote and “administer 
force which is the essence of government” 
as effectively as a Sandow or a Kitchener, 
nor is the value of such votes denied. It 
may be doubted if any immediate improve- 
ment in the moral order would follow the 
enfranchisement of women, but such a 
step would tend towards increased intelli- 
gence in the mothers of the race and 
would gradually benefit it as a whole. 
The educational value of suffrage is 
marked in the lower classes, and fre- 
quently characterizes the difference be- 
tween old men and old women of any 
class. An old man is interested in world- 
topics; too often the old woman must be 
entertained by petty gossip and personali- 
ties. 

There is, it must be acknowledged, one 
element to be feared when women vote, 
and it is largely found in the very classes 
which now most vigorously oppose the 
movement. It is to be feared because it 
represents, in many cases, an unusual de- 
gree of education, ability, and attractive- 
ness. This is the legitimate outgrowth of 
‘‘woman’s sphere of influence; in other 
words it is the lobbying instinct, which is 
the bane of all political life. The woman 
who is shocked at the publicity to which 
the casting of a vote once a year may sub- 
ject her will mancouvre at home and ren- 
der herself obnoxious in _ legislative 
assemblies, will even become more viru 
lent in debate and conspicuous in opposi- 
tion, in order to accomplish her end and 
prove that public life is wholly unfit for 
her sex. She does indeed suggest that 
until her particular class has become ex- 
tinct, which fortunately is noi beyond the 
bounds of hope, the franchise might fur- 
nish an opportunity forakind of publicity 
that other women do not seek. So far as 
feminine manners and morals are con- 
cerned, there is much less danger to 
apprehend from actual suffrage than from 
these vigorous but misguided efforts to 
stem the tide of public opinion.—M. A. 
A. L., in Boston Transcript. 
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THE “NEW BOY.” 

“The ‘new boy’ is of later origin than 
the ‘new woman,’”’ said Mrs. V. Wither- 
bee, who lectured recently in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He can make his own bed, sew 
buttons on his own clothing, cook his own 
breakfast, and wash the dishes, if neces- 
Sary, and he is no longer considered a 
‘sissy’ for so doing. He can carry on 
successfully a bachelor establishment for 
his father and himself, make out the 
menus, hire the domestics, and even do 
his part socially, without losing his place 
among the first six in school. 

“The ‘new boy’ is the result of a grow- 
ing belief among mothers and educators 
that domestic training is just as good for 
boys as for girls. They argue that a 
domestically trained boy makes the best 
husband, and that the brother who is 
obliged occasionally to make his own bed 
or boil an egg will not look down on his 
sister for doing the same things; also, that 
the girl who can use her brother's kit of 
tools will no longer consider him a 
superior being, because the tools are his 





property rather than hers.”’ 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

When a man lives with God, his voice 
shall be as sweet as the murmur of the 
brook and the rustle of the corn.—Emer- 
son. 

Comfortable pillows are scarce in South 
Africa, so when six of the Princess of 
Wales’s nurses left for the war recently 
she sent each one a down pillow, 

Mrs. Alicia Needham has won the first 
prize in the Feis Cecil competition for the 
best original Irish song. She had already 
achieved prominence in Irish musical 
circles. 

Frau Louise Freebel, widow of Friedrich 
Freebel, the originator of the kindergar- 
ten system, died recently near Hamburg 
at the age of 85 years. She had survived 
her husband forty-eight years. 

Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe’s little book, 
called ‘*The Immortals,’ a souvenir for 
Easter, which was so warmly received 
last year, will attract attention again this 
Easter time. It is for sale by all book- 
sellers. P 

According to the Medical Record, fair- 
haired people usually have between 140,- 
000 and 160,000 bairs on the scalp, the 
number being about the same for men and 
women, Dark-haired people have on an 
average about 105,000, while red-haired 
people are said to have only 30,000 hairs. 


President David Starr Jordan, of 
Stanford University, preached lately at 
All Souls’ Church in Chicago, on “The 
Blood of the Nation.’’ There was ‘‘stand- 
ing room only.” His sermon was a great 
plea for democracy, against the four 
great and everlasting enemies of democ- 
racy, “slavery, aristocracy, imperialism, 
and militarism.”’ 

Only a hard worker can get the best 
work out of others. The oft-quoted max- 
im that “it is better to set ten men to 
work than todo the work of ten men,” 
like most proverbialisms, is easily mis- 
applied. One cannot set ten men to work 
effectively and economically without him- 
self doing at least the work of one man,— 
Sunday School Times. 

Scotland is having a “study in color.” 
The absence of any bright color in Glas- 
gow’s streets is accounted a drawback, 
and a scheme for brightening the more con- 
gested districts, which has been moder- 
ately successful in Liverpool, is to be tried. 
Five hundred window boxes of flowers 
are to be prepared by the superintendent 
of parks, and householders will be able to 
hire them for one shilling, which will be 
refunded on the return of the box at the 
end of the summer. 

A Missouri judge has ruled that itisa 
husband’s duty to get up and start the 
fire in the morning. The Lowell (Mass.) 
Mail says: “If he ever comes East, the 
whole newspaper fraternity will boycott 
him. Wethink thé case was one where 
the court might well have declined juris- 
diction, in the interest of harmony. So 
long as it had not been decided by law, 
there was a reasonable doubt, sufficient to 
sustain the claim of any husband who 
might hold that it was a special privilege 
for his better half to build the kitchen 
fire.” 

Jacob Riis, in his latest book, ‘‘A Ten 
Year’s War,”’ has afford much encourage- 
ment to those who hope for better things 
among the denizens of the city wilder- 
ness. Mr. Riis says that when schools, 
playgrounds, parks, swimming baths, and 
gymnasiums are built for the youth of the 
east side New York, the millennium is 
near. ‘Our century has been described 
as the century of great inventions,” he 
said. “I would characterize it as the 
century in which the public conscience 
awoke.”’ 

The Philadelphia Inquirer grows hu- 
morous over a bill alleged to have been 
introduced in the Colorado Legislature by 
H. Taylor Phillips, restricting women’s 
hat pins to a length not exceeding three 
inches. ‘Alas for the strength and man- 
hood of the West!’’ says the Inquirer. 
When Philadelphia is funny, it is very, 
very funny—but not always in the way it 
imagines. The Colorado Legislature is 
not in session. The hat-pin man, we 
think, is a member of the New York 
Legislature. The women of Colorado 
have tempers so angelic that they may 
have hat pins a yard long if they like.— 
—Denver News. 





HOW'S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggist, 
Toledo, O. 

WALpING, Kinnan & Marvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hali’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surface of the system. Price, Tic. per 
bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testimoni- 
als free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE LITTLE GRAY PONY. 


BY MAUD LINDSAY. 


The humblest workman has his place, 

Which no one else can fill. 

There was once a man who owned a 
little gray pony. 

Every morning, when the dew-drops 
were hanging on the pink clover in the 
meadows, and the birds were singing their 
morning song, the man would jump on 
his pony and ride away, clippety, clip- 
pety, clap! 

The pony's four small hoofs played the 
jolliest tune on the smooth pike road, the 
pony’s head was always high in the air, 
and the pony’s two little ears were always 
pricked up; for he was a merry gray pony, 
and loved to go clippety, clippety, clap! 

The man rode to town and tocountry, 
to church and to market, up hill and down 
hill; and one day he heard something fall 
with a clang! on a stone in the road, 
Looking back, he saw a horseshoe lying 
there. And when he saw it, he cried 
out: 

“What shall Ido? What shall I do, 

If my little gray pony has lost a shoe?”’ 

Then down he jumped, in agreat hurry, 
and looked at one of the pony’s forefeet; 
but nothing was wrong. He lifted the 
other forefoot, but the shoe was still 
there. He examined one of the hindfeet, 
and began to think that he was mistaken; 
but when he looked at the last foot, he 
cried again: 

“What shall Ido? What shall I do? 
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My little gray pony has lost a shoe! 

Then he made haste to go to the black- 

smith; and when he saw the smith, he 
called out to him: 

“Blacksmith! Blacksmith! 

you; 

My little gray pony has lost a shoe!”’ 

But the blacksmith answered and 
said: 

‘‘How can I shoe your pony’s feet, 

Without some coal the iron to heat?” 

The man was downcast when he heard 
this; but be left his little gray pony in the 
blacksmith’s care, while he burried here 
and there to buy the coal. 

First of all he went to the store; and 
when he got there, he said: 

“Storekeeper! Storekeeper! I’ve cometo you ; 
My little gray pony has lost a shoe! 

And I want some coal the iron to heat, 

That the blacksmith may shoe my pony’s 

feet.” 

But the storekeeper 
said: 

‘Now, I have apples and candy to sell, 

And more nice things than [ can tell; 

But I’ve no coal the iron to heat, 

That the blacksmith may shoe your pony’s 

feet.’”’ 

Then the man went away sighing, and 
saying :— 

‘‘What shall I do? What shall [ do? 

My little gray pony has lost a shoe! 

By and by he met a farmer coming to 
town with a wagon full of good things; 
and he said :— 

‘“‘Farmer! Farmer! [’ve come to you; 

My little gray pony has lost a shoe! 

And [ want some coal the iron to heat, 

That the blacksmith may shoe my pony’s 
feet.” 

Then the farmer answered the man and 
said: 

“T’ve bushels of corn and hay and wheat, 
Something for you and your pony to eat; 
But I’ve no coal the iron to heat, 

That the blacksmith may shoe your pony’s 
feet.” 

So the farmer drove away and left the 
man standing in the road, sighing and 
saying: 

“What shall [ do? What shall I do? 

My little gray pony has lost a shoe! 

In the farmer’s wagon full of good 
things, he saw corn which made him 
think of the mill; so he hastened there, 
and called to the dusty miller: 

‘“‘Miller! Miller! I’ve come to you; 

My little gray pony has lost a shoe, 

And I want some coal the iron to heat, 

That the blacksmith may shoe my pony’s 
feet.”’ 

The miller came to the door in surprise; 
and when he heard what was needed, he 
said: 

“I have wheels that go round and round, 
And stones to turn till the grain is ground ; 
But I've no coal the iron to heat, 

That the blacksmith may shoe your pony's 

feet.”’ 


I’ve come to 


answered and 





Then the man turned away sorrowfully 
and sat down on a rock near the roadside, 
sighing and saying: 

“What shall Ido? What shall I do” 

My little gray pony has lost a shoe!”’ 

After a while a very old woman came 
down the road, driving a flock of geese 
to market; and when she came near the 
man, she stopped to ask him his trouble. 
He told her all about it; and when she had 
heard it all, she laughed till her geese 
joined in with a cackle; and she said: 

**If you would know where the coal is found, 
You must goto the miner, who works in 
the ground.” 

Then the man sprang to his feet, and, 
thanking the old woman, he ran to the 
miner. Now the miner had been working 
many a long day down in the mae, 
under the ground, where it was so dark 
that he had to wear a lamp on the front of 
his cap to ligbt him at his work. He had 
plenty of black coal ready, and gave great 
lumps of it to the man, who took them in 
haste to the blacksmith. 

The blacksmith lighted his great red 
fire, and hammered out four fine new 
shoes, with a cling and a clang! and 
fastened them on with a rap and a tap! 
and away rode the man on his little gray 
pony,—clippety, clippety, clap!—Kinder- 
garten Review for March. 


HUMOROUS. 


On a tombstone in an old New England 
churchyard there is an epitaph which 
never fails to bring a smile to the face of 
the reader: 

“To the memory of Ann Sophiaand Julia 
Hattie, his two wives, this stone is erected 
by their grateful widower, James B, Rol- 
lins. They made home pleasant.”’ 


When Gen. Fitzhugh Lee first went to 
Cuba, the manipulators of the telephone 
were not very familiar with his name and 
reputation. ‘*What name is that?’ asked 
one operator. ‘Lee, — Fitzhugh Lee,”’ 
was the response. “Spell it, please.’ 
“*F.j-t-z-h-u-g-h L-e-e.” ‘Thank you. 
Plague take these Chinamen!”’ 





A clergyman was called upon to per- 
form a marriage ceremony for a couple in 
middle life. ‘‘Have you ever been mar- 
ried before?” asked the clergyman of the 
bridegroom, ‘No, sir.’’ ‘Have you?’’-- 
to the bride. ‘Well, yes, I have,’’ replied 
the biide laconically; ‘‘but it was twenty 
years ago, and he was killed in an acci- 
dent when we'd been married only a week, 
so it really ain’t worth mentioning.” — 
San Francisco Wave. 


A visitor at a Columbia ( Mo.) school the 
other day asked one of the lower grade 
classes this question: ‘*What is the axis 
of the earth?” 

‘An imaginary line passing from one 
pole to the other, on which the earth re- 
volves,’’ proudly answered a pupil. 

“Yes,’’ said the examiner, well pleased, 
“and could you hang a bonnet on it?”’ 

**Yes, sir.”’ 

**Indeed! And what kind of a bonnet?’’ 

‘An imaginary bonnet, sir.”’ 

The visitor asked no more questions 
that day. 


A retired farmer, after returning from 
a Continental tour,—on which he had 
long set his heart,—was narrating one 
evening to his friend, the doctor, how he 
had visited ‘‘the majestic Lake of Geneva, 
and trodden the banks of Blue Leman.” 
“Excuse me,” interrupted the doctor. 
‘Lake Geneva and Lake Leman are 
synonymous.’’ ‘That, my dear sir,” re- 
plied the farmer, ‘I know very well; but 
are you aware that Lake Leman is the 
more synonymous of the two?’’— Bombay 
Guardian. 


A clerk hurried into a lunch room in 
Washington, and called to the colored 
waiter, ‘‘Bring me a sandwich and a glass 
of milk!’ The waiter quickly returned 
with the desired food. ‘*My check, ina 
hurry!” the customer shouted. The 
waiter pulled forth pad and pencil, and 
began laboriously to inscribe weird char- 
acters on the paper. The customer called 
again impatiently for the bill. The waiter 
made a@ final effort, and handed the clerk 
the check, on which was written, ‘‘One 
piece pie.’’ ‘Here,’’ said the young man, 
“I didn’t order pie.’’ ‘I know, boss,” 
replied the abashed waiter, ‘but pie and a 
sandwich costs jes’ the same, an’ I can’t 
spell sandwich.” 








“A SINGLE FACT 
Is worth a shipload of argument.” What 
shall be said, then, of thousands of facts? 
Every cure by Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a 
fact, presenting the strongest possible 
evidence of the merit of this medicine. 
Thousands and thousands of such facts 
prove that Hood's Sarsaparilla will cure 
all diseases caused or promoted by impure 


blood. It is the best medicine money can 
buy. 

INDIGESTION, nausea, are cured by 
Hood's Pills. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


SHORTHAN 











BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 





EDUCATIONAL. 








CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 
——— 


SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear- 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 





162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 
Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 


Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 











Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. 4 Catalcgue ° 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 











oun RY au 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of ths singing peopl ve the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtainedin no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and | oe love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
at, . . 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toss 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 

West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 

y, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, +10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, t1.50, 3.05, t5.10, t7.10, 8.30, $10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M, 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

: at ahem, on oe, oy 11.00 A. M.; 12.46, 
P 50, 2. e -00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
945,10.15P.M. °° shinceciptions 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. - a 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

November 14 1898. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALLY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TSLEPHONE Neo. 187°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
at and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saaw, Auice Stones BLackwE.u, and 
Lucy E. Antony. For sale at Woman’s 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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SALVATION ARMY PEN PREMIUM. 


The Salvation Army ‘‘Post” Fountain 
Pen is pronounced ‘“*The Pen of the Age.” 
It is self-filling, self-cleansing, simple, 
durable, and reliable. It has been award. 
ed a gold medal and diploma by the Paris 
Academy of Inventors, and is highly 
recommended by many distinguished 
men. 

We make the following extraordinary 
offer: To any one sending us $3 with the 
names and addresses of two new subscrib- 
ers to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL for one year 
at the reduced price of $1.50 for the first 
year on trial, we will mail postpaid a 
Post Fountain Pen worth $3, thus prac- 
tically mailing two copies of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL free of cost for one year 

Will not every subscriber send us $3 
with two new names and addresses? 
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FAIR PLAY IN ARGUMENT. 


Our friends and unintentional allies, the 
remonstrants against equal suffrage for 
women, having only recently entered into 


politics, have much to learn in their con- 
duct of the debate. They will find out in 
time that it dues not pay in the long run 


to distort facts, or 
attitude of opponents. 


act like the Australian boomerang which, 





to misrepresent the | 
To do 80 is apt to | 


instead of going forward, ascends in the | 


air, whirling around and around, and then 
sweeps over the head of 
falling behind him. 


The ‘‘arguments’’ published by the 
Cambridge Tribune as employed by a 
lady remonstrant at a meeting held last | 
week in that city, seem to have been a 


series of misstatements. It was charged 
that at the recent Suffrage Convention in 
Washington ‘‘great enthusiasm was dis- 
played for free silver and municipal owner- 
ship’ of public franchises. The impres- 
sion sought to be conveyed was that these 
measures were advocated by the Suffrage 
Convention, when in fact they were not 
even considered. Again, it was asserted 
that one of the speakers advocated woman 
suffrage as ‘‘the only means of preserving 
white supremacy.’’ What Mrs. Buck, of 
Mississippi, actually said was that the 
extension of suffrage to women of her 
State upon an educational qualification 
(such as exists in Massachusetts) ‘was the 
only fair and honorable method of pre- 
serving white supremacy,’ now main- 
tained by force and fraud, which was a 
perfectly legitimate argument in its favor. 
The suffrage flag with its four yellow 
stars representing the four free States for 
women, was absurdly characterized as 
‘fan unwarranted desecration of the 
national symbol.” 

But a still more surprising misstate- 
ment was that “among the suffragists 
were none of the type who believe that 
men and women are both needed.”’ On 
the contrary, the basis of the claim for 
equal suffrage is precisely that both men 
and women are needed to form a truly 
representative government. It was added 
that “the ground taken throughout was 
an antagonism of the sexes.” On the 
contrary, the basis of the claim made for 
equal suffrage throughout was the need 
of the coédperation of men and women in 
every department of human activity. In- 
deed, a favorite resolution, repeatedly 
adopted at suffrage conventions for the 
past quarter century, affirms that “the 
equal codperation of the sexes is essential 
alike to a happy home, a refined society, 
a Christian church, and a republican 
State.’’ It is this very codperation that 
our remonstrant friends deprecate and 
oppose. Such misconception of the views 
of suffragists implies a strange mental 
obliquity. The fact that opponents of 
equal suffrage for women thus misrepre- 
sent the proceedings of a convention, so 
widely reported to the contrary, is an 
evidence of the weakness of their conten- 
tion. But, after all, the speaker referred 
to was obliged to adopt as her own the 
very ground taken by the suffragists, for 
“in conclusion she spoke of the need of 
women in the State and the need of work 
that women do.’’ That is exactly what 
the advocates of woman suffrage are try- 
ing to make men and women recognize 
and apply. Women are needed to do 
woman’s work at the ballot-box, precisely 
as they are needed to do woman’s work 
in the home. 

It would greatly conduce to a fair 
presentation of the case pro and con, if 
our remonstrant friends would meet the 
suffragists in open and courteous debate; 
but this they are unwiiling to do. When 
Mr. Shafroth, a representative in Congress 
from Colorado, asked to be allowed to 
correct the statements made by the re- 
monstrants at the Congressional hearing 





as to the results of woman suffrage in his 
own State, this same remonstrant cried, 
‘We object,’’ and the slander went un- 
contradicted. Doubtless the Congres- 
sional Committee drew its own conclu- 
sions. H. B. B. 


TWU NEW LEAFLETS. 





Two new equal suffrage leaflets are now 
ready, and may be ordered from tbis 
office. 

“The Test of Experiment,” by Alice 
Stone Blackwell, is a summary of the 
evidence from the enfranchised States. 
Leaflets have already been issued, giving 
the evidence from the separate States 
separately. This one gives a bird’s- eye 
view of them all together. Price, 15 cents 
per hundred. 

“The Case of Washington,”’ by Alice 
Stone Blackwell, is a history of the three 
years’ exercise of suffrage by the women 
of Washington Territory, and an account 
of the dishonorable and illegal means by 
which they were deprived of the ballot. 
Price, 30 cents per hundred. 





SENATOR TELLER ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


Mrs. A. J. George, at the recent legis- 
lative hearing on woman suffrage in 
Massachusetts, referred to her late visit 
to Washington, and said that one of the 
Wyoming Senators had given ber an un- 
favorable account of equal suffrage. We 
published last week letters from both of 
the Wyoming Senators, saying that they 
had expressed no such views to any one. 

Mrs. George on the same occasion said 





| work 


that one of the Colorado Senators had | 
also declared equal suffrage to have 
worked harm to all concerned. She 
probably meant Senator Wolcott, who had 


been referred to in an anonymous letter 


it in toto. A letter to the other U. & 
Senator from Colorado brings the follow- 


| ing reply: 


Wasuinoaton, D. C., MAR. 14, 1900, 


Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
Boston, MAss. 

Dear Miss Blackwell :—I have your let- 
ter of the 8th instant. Iam not the Sena- 
tor who said that “equal suffrage had 
done no good and much harm,’’ On the 
contrary, I believe that where equal suf- 
frage exists the people will acknowledge 
its beneficial influence on the politics of 
the community. 

Equal suffrage was secured in Colorado 
by an amendment to the Constitution 
adopted at a general election held by the 
male voters. The amendment was sup- 
ported by influential members of all the 
political parties, Democrats, Republicans, 
and Populists. It has not been a failure, 
but has done much good. 

The women of Colorado appreciate the 
privilege, and conscientiously and intelli- 
gently exercise their rights in that re- 
spect. I am sure, too, the men of that 
State have never seen any reason to regret 
that they extended to them the right 
dearest of all rights, that is, the right to 
participate in the affairs of a free govern- 
ment. 

We have elected ladies as members of 
our General Assembly, as County School 
Superintendents, as Superintendents of 
public institutions of the State, and to 
other offices, and in every position they 
have discharged the duties of their office 
with as much fidelity and wisdom as any 
of our male officials have displayed in 
their discharge of similar duties. 

The politics of the State has been im- 
proved by the participation of the women 
in it, and that has been accomplished 
without detriment to the women who ex- 
ercise the privileges granted. 

Equal suffrage exists in Wyoming, and 
has existed there in Territory and State 
for nearly thirty years. What I have said 
of the beneficial effects of the system in 
Colorado is true of Wyoming. It also 
existed in the Territory of Utah for years, 
until Congress, against the protests of the 
Utah people, abolished it. When the 
people of Utah came to make a State, 
they adopted equal suffrage, and they, too, 
are content with the result. In Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Utah equal suffrage has 
passed the experimental stage. The re- 
sults have justified all that has been 
claimed for it by its supporters, and those 
who inveigh against it as a failure, or as 
injurious to the communities adopting it, 
are either ignorant of its results or are 
dishonest. 

In Idaho equal suffrage may yet be an 
experiment, as its adoption is recent, but 
as it has been a success in Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Utah, there is no reason 
to suppose it will be a failure in Idaho. 

These four States are full of the sons 
and daughters of the Eastern and Central 
States, very many of whom are graduates 
of our best institutions of learning. Every 
great college of the country hasan Alumni 
Association in the populous cities of those 
States, and I believe all these will bear 
witness to the fact that participation by 
women in elections, general or local, has 
not in any degree lessened their love of 
home or their devotion to their families, 
or diminished their zeal in the discharge 
of their religious duties; nor are they less 
devoted as wives and mothers than their 
sisters in less favored sections, who can- 
not attack wrong with the ballot. 

Yours truly, H. M. TELLER. 

The “‘Antis’”’ are making much of the 
fact that a former ‘‘fire and police official’’ 
of Denver, who has lately lost his office, 
expresses himself as dissatisfied with the 
workings of equal suffrage in one city (the 
one in which he lost his office), though he 


its projector, |in the Boston Herald as 80 expressing | 
| himself. Senator Wolcott has since denied | 


admits that woman suffrage has had good 
effects throughout most of the State, and 
says he would not repeal it if he could. 
Eleanor Phillips, in a letter to the N. Y. 
Sun, calls his opinion as to Denver ‘‘start- 
ling and convincing.”’ It is, of course, very 
convincing to those who were already 
convinced, but it will hardly startle any 
advocate of equal rights with ordinarily 
firm nerves, while testimony to the good 
effects of equal suffrage is given by the 
Mayor of Denver, all the judges of the 
Denver district court, the president of the 
State University locat d in Denver, the 
presidents of thirteen of the principal 
women’s associations of that city, and a 
long list of prominent citizens of Colorado, 
including both the U. S. Senators from 
that State. A. 8. B. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 





The women’s clubs belonging to the 
General Federation are beginning to 
arrange for the sending of delegates to 
the biennial meeting to be held at Mil- 
waukee, June 4 to 9. Every club of fifty 
members or less, belonging to the General 
Federation, is entitled to representation 
through its president, and to one delegate 
for every one hundred in the club mem- 
bership above fifty. 


At the last meeting of the Charity Club 
of Boston, a motion was made that the 
club, which numbers 650 members, should 
withdraw from the General Federation on 
account of the 10 per cent. per capita tax, 
it being the opinion of many members 
that $65 was of more value to the hospital 
than the maintenance of the 
club’s continuance in the General Federa- 
tion. After a long and interesting debate 
it was voted to continue membership for 
at least another year, pending hoped-for 
changes to be accomplished at the biennial 


meeting. It was decided that the 10 cent 


| tax should not be taken from the club 





treasury, but raised by individual sub- 
scription, and $20 was subscribed at once, 
The Charity Club will have its next social 
and literary meeting on Apri] 12. On 
April 17, the club’s twelfth birthday, the 
annual birthday breakfast will be given at 
the Vendome, under the charge of an 
efficient committee, of which Mrs. F, S. 
Risteen is chairman. Mrs, Julia K. Dyer, 
the president, will serve as toastmistress, 
and the club will toast ‘‘The Navy’’ with 
much ceremony and é¢clat. The chief 
guest of honor will be Rear Admiral 
Sampson, accompanied by Mrs. Sampson, 
the officers of the Navy Yard and their 
wives. 

The municipal government of Boston 
will be the special topic for discussion at 
the meeting of the Boston Political Class 
on March 28. 

The Minnesota State Federation in- 
cludes 121 clubs in fifty-four towns, with 
a membership of over 4,000. 

The spring meeting of the Mississippi 
Federation will be held in Meridian, April 
17. The president, Mrs, Albert G. Weems, 
is also president of the Fortnightly Club 
of Meridian. The Mississippi Federation 
is about three years old. 

‘The practical work of the clubs and 
of the women in their church societies is 
so nearly approaching each other nowa- 
days that it comes almost in the same 
category,’’ says the editor of the Women’s 
Club department in the Denver News, 
“For instance, while the Methodist Wo- 
man’s Home Missionary Society keeps a 
deaconess at Overland Mills, the School 
of Domestic Science conducts a kitchen 
garden there, and the South Side Club 
takes charge of Pingree gardens there in 
the summer. The Ladies’ Aid Society of 
the First Congregational Church, at their 
meeting Thursday, brought nearly enough 
books to fill a box in the State Federation 
travelling library, and nearly completed 
the packing of the barrels to send to the 
colored girls’ school in Atlanta. The 
Woman's Auxiliary of the First Baptist 
Church does a great deal of practical 
work. It is divided into three depart- 
ments—devotional, industrial, and mis- 
sionary. The missionary department has 
raised $525, entirely by pledges, which 
has been sent to the national boards of 
the Baptist Women’s Home and Foreign 
Missions. In addition, the Auxiliary sub 
scribes $120 a year to the church expenses, 
and contributes many other sums as spe- 
cial occasions arise. The church is dis- 
tricted for pledges, and the Auxiliary has 
150 regular subscribers to its fund. The 
industrial department has made over 600 
garments during the winter, sewing for 
most of the public charitable institutions 
of the city. It also does the mending for 
a number of institutions. Two missionary 
barrels have been sent out to home mis- 
sionaries in Colorado and Nebraska, and 
several children have been clothed for 
Sunday school. The Laurel branch, an 
organization of young ladies, has been 
recently formed to have charge of the 
social work of the Auxiliary. 

“The Methodist Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary society puts its chief efforts into 
deaconess work. It has now twelve 





deaconesses at work in different parts 
of Colorado. It supports a deaconess’ 
home on South Fifteenth Street, at a 
cost of $150 per month. One mem- 
ber, Mrs. Lennox, of Colorado Springs, 
pays the rent of the Belle Lennox 
nursery, which, under the charge of 
Mrs. A. C. Peck, cares for sixty very 
young children, many of them babies, 
who have been either left orphans or de- 
serted by their parents. Aside from the 
deaconess work, the society keeps a library 
of theological works for the use of poor 
students or ministers finishing their 
studies at home, who may have the books 
sent tothem. They support a little Col- 
orado girl at the Mothers’ Jewels Home at 
York, Neb. They help the mission schools 
for Indian girls at Dulce and Albuquerque, 
N. M., and they are now furnishing a 
room at Rust Hall, Washington, D. C.,a 
deaconess’ training school named after 
Mrs. Rust, the founder of the Methodist 
Woman’s Home Missionary society. The 
Colorado Conference society has forty-two 
auxiliaries and 700 membership in the 
States.” Yet some of our Eastern ‘‘Antis’’ 
gravely assert that if women had the bal- 
lot they would have no time left for 
church or charitable work. 


-_—-—-— a 


REPLY OF THE NATIONAL OFFICERS. 


As the opponents of equal rights for 
women are circulating the arguments pre- 
seuted by them at the recent Congres- 
sional hearing, we publish the reply sent 
out by the National American W. 5S. A. 





With entire respect for the good inten 
tions of the anti-suffragists, we believe 
that all their objections are founded upon 


ideas which are to-day either obsolete or 
obsolescent. U 
The arguments made by them before 


the Congressional Committees fall under 
three main heads—the military objection, 
the objection from prophecy, and the ob- 
jection that women do not want to vote. 
rHE MILITARY ARGUMENT. 

The military objection is perhaps the 
weakest of the three, since in not one of 
the States of the Union is any man’s right 
to vote made dependent on his ability to 
bear arms. Secretary of the Navy Long 
says: ‘Imagine arguing with a sober face 
against any man whose brains are reduced 
to such a minimum that he solemnly as- 
serts a woman should not vote because 
she cannot fight! In the first place, she 
can fight; inthe second, men are largely 
exempt from military service; and, in the 
third, there is not the remotest relation 
between firing a musket and casting a 
ballot.”’ 

All men over forty-five years of age are 
exempt from military service, yet they 
vote. Doctors, lawyers, ministers, and 
about twenty other classes of men are ex- 
empt from jury duty, yet they vote. Mili- 
tary statistics taken during our Civil War 
show that out of every one thousand law- 
yers in the prime of life examined for 
military service, 544 were found to be 
physically disqualified; of doctors, 670; of 
journalists, 740; and of preachers, 974. 
Whenever suffrage is limited to men who 
are able and willing to perform military, 
police, and jury duty, a fairargument may 
be made for debarring women on this 
ground. But as long as the old, the in- 
firm, the halt, the lame, aud the blind 
among men are freely admitted to the 
ballot-box, some better reason must be 
found for excluding women than the fact 
that they do not fight. 

Moreover, Clara Barton, in her argu- 
ment for equal suffrage, has pointed out 
that if women do not render military ser- 
vice, they do render equivalent service to 
their country in another way, since it is 
women who bring all the soldiers into the 
world. As Lady Henry Somerset says: 
“She who bears soldiers does not need to 
bear arms.”’ 

THE ARGUMENT FROM PROPHECY. 

The anti-suffragists at the hearing 
prophesied that the inevitable result of 
equal suffrage would be the neglect of 
homes and children, and a variety of other 
disasters. This is no longer a question of 
theory. Women are now voting through- 
out a considerable part of the English- 
speaking world. In Ireland, more than 
100,000 women, married and single, can 
vote for all officers except members of 
Parliament, and Lord Mayor Tallon of 
Dublin says that they do it ‘‘without any 
loss of either dignity or domesticity.”’ In 
England more than 200,000 women have 
had municipal suffrage for many years, 
and Gladstone acknowledged that they 
had exercised it ‘without detriment, and 
with great advantage.’’ In New Zealand, 
109,461 women registered to vote at the 
first election after they had obtained the 
ballot. In Australia, Canada, and five of 
our own Western States, women have the 
suffrage. In some of them, they have had 
it for a generation. The only evidence 
offered at the hearing to show that equal 
suffrage had worked badly in any of these 
places was three letters from two men and 
one woman in Colorado. The woman in 





question (Mrs. Vail) was the chief oppo- 
nent of equal suffrage in Colorado before 
it was granted, and she is of the same 
Opinion still. On the other hand, in 
Colorado and all the other places where 
equal suffrage is in operation under nor- 
mal conditions, the most esteemed and dis- 
tinguished men and women (including the 
Chief Justices and all the State Supreme 
Court judges of Colorado, Wyoming, 
Kansas, and Idaho) have testified that the 
results are good, and that none of the 
predicted disasters have happened. Sid- 
ney Lanier says: ‘It is idle to argue from 
prophecy when we can argue from his- 
tory.”’ 
THE INDIFFERENCE OF WOMEN. 

The officers of the Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation say that the majority of women do 
not wish to vote. The majority of women 
are indifferent on the question. Of those 
who take any lively interest in the sub- 
ject either way, the great majority are in 
favor. This has been conclusively demon- 
strated wherever the matter has been 
brought to a test. For the last quarter 
of a century, in New York, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Illinois, lowa,—in short, in every 
State where petitions tor suffrage and 
remonstrances against it have been sent 
in, the petitioners have always outnum- 
bered the remonstrants at least five to 
one, and oftener fifty or a hundred to one, 
The so-called referendum in Massachu- 
setts, on which Mr, Thomas Russell dwelt 
at the hearing, showed the same thing by 
an official count. On that occasion, 22,- 
204 women voted for suffrage and only 
861 voted against it. An influential ‘Man 
Sutfrage Association,’ of which Mr. Rus- 
sell was treasurer, tlooded the State with 
large posters urging women to vote no, 
Yet in 238 of the 322 towns of Massachu- 
setts, not one woman voted in the nega- 
tive. Every question submitted to the 
vote of men is decided by the majority of 
those whocare enough about the matter to 
express themselves upon it. The ‘'Antis” 
charge the suffrage cause with being a 
‘‘minority movement.’’ ‘Theirown move- 
ment is that of a much smaller minority. 

The indifference of the mass of women 
is claimed as proof that the granting of 
suffrage would be wrong. George Wil- 
liam Curtis said: 

The assertion that when a majority of 
women ask for equal political rights, they 
will be granted, is a confession that there 
is no conclusive reason against their shar- 
ing them. And, if that be so, how can 
their admission rightfully depend upon 
the majority? Why should the woman 
who does not care to vote prevent the vot- 
ing of her neighbor who does? Why 
should a bundred girls who are content to 
be dolls and do what Mrs. Grundy expects, 
prejudice the choice of a single one who 
wishes to be a woman and do what her 
conscience requires? 

It is a simple historical fact that every 
improvement thus far made in the condi- 
tion of women has been secured, not by a 
general demand from the majority of 
women, but by the arguments, entreaties, 
and ‘‘continual coming’’ of a persistent 
few. In each case, the advocates of prog- 
ress have had to contend, not merely 
with the conservatism of men, but with 
the indifference of women, and often with 
active opposition from some of them. 

When a man in Saco, Me., first em- 
ployed a saleswoman, the men boycotted 
his store, and the women remonstrated 
earnestly with him on the sin of which he 
was guilty in placing a young woman ina 
position of such “‘publicity’’ as behind a 
counter. When Lucy Stone tried to 
secure for married women the right to 
their own property, women asked with 
scorn, “Do you think I would give my- 
self where I would not give my property?”’ 
When Elizabeth Blackwell began to study 
medicine, the women at her boarding- 
house refused to speak to her, and women 
passing her on the streets held their skirts 
aside so as not to touch her. Mary 
Lyons’s first efforts for the higher educa- 
tion of women were received with infinite 
ridicule, not only by the mass of men, but 
by the mass of women as well. 

In Eastern countries, where women are 
shut up in zenanas and forbidden to walk 
the streets unveiled, the women them- 
selves are among the strongest upholders 
of these traditional restrictions, which 
they have been taught to think add to 
their dignity. The Chinese lady is as 
proud of her small feet as any American 
“Anti” is of her political disabilities. 
Pundita Ramabai tells us that the idea of 
education for girls is so unpopular with 
the majority of Hindoo women that when 
a progressive Hindoo proposes to educate 
his little daughter, it is not uncommon 
for the women of his family to threaten 
to drown themselves. 

All this merely shows that human 
nature is conservative, and that it is fully 
as conservative in womenasin men. The 
persons who take a strong interest in any 
reform are always comparatively few, and 
they are habitually regarded with dis- 
favor, even by those whom the proposed 
reform is to benefit. 

Many changes for the better have been 
made during the last half century in the 
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Picturesque Building Lots at 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 


electrics and steam. 


The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 


which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete. 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. We want customers who will 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CIvIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston. 














laws, written and unwritten, relating to 
women. Everybody approves of these 
changes now, because they have become 
accomplished facts. But not one of them 
would have been made to this day, if it 
had been necessary to wait till the ma- 
jority of women asked for it, The change 
now under discussion is to be judged on 
its merits. In the light of history, the 
indifference of most women and the oppo 
sition of a few must be taken as a matter 
of course, It has no more rational signi- 
ficance now than it has bad in regard to 
every previous step of women’s progress, 
Susan B, ANTHONY, 
Presiden:. 
Rev. ANNA H. Staw, 
Vice-President at Large. 
RACHEL FosTER AVERY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
Recording Secretary. 
Harriet TAYLOR Upton, 
Treasurer. 
CATHARINE WAuGH MCCULLOCH, 
Auditor. 





MRS. JOHNSON’S BOOKLET. 


Helen Kendrick Johnson’s new booklet 
against equal suffrage is a perfect illustra- 
tion of the old lawyer’s advice to the 
young one: “When you have no case, 
abuse the plaintiff’s attorney.”” In the 
dearth of any rational argument against 
giving tax-paying women a vote on the 
expenditure of their own taxes, Mrs. 
Johnson abuses the advocates of equal 
suffrage, intimating that they are a set of 
narrow-minded, immoral, and useless per- 
sons, who are “‘allied’’ with everything 
that is bad and against anything that is 
good. 

It would be interesting to know a little 
more in detail, against whom she brings 
these charges. Is it Miss Anthony, whose 
eightieth birthday has just called out the 
most widespread public tribute of respect 
and esteem given to any woman since the 
death of Frances Willard—another suf- 
fragist? Is it Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
the President of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, who is allied with 
everything immoral and objectionable? 
Or is this insidious enemy of virtue and 
the family Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who 
has lately become a widow after fifty-four 
years of exceptionally happy married life? 
Merely to name over the leading advo- 
cates of equal rights is enough to show 
the absurdity of Mrs. Johnson’s charges. 


SUFFRAGE AND EDUCATION 


All her long list of accusations are either 
irrelevant or untrue. For instance, she 
says: “The suffrage movement is allied 
with coéducation as against woman's 
higher education in colleges of her own.”’ 
If most of the suffragists favor coéduca- 
tion, they are merely in line with the 
great majority of educators, since three- 
fourths of the colleges and universities in 
the United States are now coéducational. 
But it does not follow, because they believe 
in coéducation, that they are opposed to 
separate colleges for women. Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, former president of Wel- 
lesley College, is the most representative 
and beloved college woman of our day. 
She is also a believer in woman suffrage. 
In a magazine article discussing the rela- 
tive merits of the coéducational college, 
the separate college for women, and the 
affiliated college, she expressed her own 
opinion that coéducation was best for the 
majority of young people, but added that 
there was a place and work for colleges of 
all three types. Many parents, she said, 
would rather not educate their daughters 
at all than send them to a coéduca- 
tional college; and she said the friends of 
higher education ought to become “all 
things to al’ women, “if by any means 





they might save some’ from ignorance. 
The suffragists advocated colleges for 
women when almost the whole community 
was opposed to such colleges, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton sent her daughter 
to Vassar in the days when to be a Vassar 
girl was to be assailed by the unthinking 
public with the same cheap ridicule with 
which Mrs, Johnson and her friends now 
assail the advocates of suffrage. 
SUFFRAGE 
Mrs. Johnson says that ‘no writings 
concerning the needs or the condition of the 
public schools’ have been published by the 
suffragists. By writing tothe headquarters 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, at No, 3 Park Street, Boston, 
any One can obtain a variety of literature 
on the conditions and needs of the schools, 
published by the suffragists. No such 
literature has ever been published by any 
of the ‘‘Associations Opposed to the Ex- 
tension of the Suffrage to Women.”’ 


AND THE SCHOOLS, 


SUFFRAGE AND LABOR. 

Mrs, Johnson says the suffrage move- 
ment is ‘tallied with the radical labor 
movements as against the best organized 
efforts of wage-earning men.”’ This is 
a direct and laughable inversion of 
the facts. The largest, most intelligent, 
and best-organized labor societies are 
squarely committed to equal suffrage. 
The ignorant workman tries, in the 
true spirit of the anti - suffragists, to 
prevent women by force from working. 
The intelligent workman tries to get them 
equal pay, realizing that it is not the com- 
petition of women per se, but the compe- 
tition of underpaid women, that cuts down 
his wages. The ignorant workman is 
against woman suffrage; the intelligent 
workman is for it. In Massachusetts there 
are two manufacturing cities, the names 
of which are often coupled together. In 
one, the operatives are largely American, 
intelligent and organized; in the other, 
they are largely foreign, ignorant and un- 
organized. At the time of the so-called 
“referendum” the men of the first city 
cast the largest proportional vote for 
woman suffrage among all the cities of 
the State, and the men of the second cast 
the smallest. 

SUFFRAGE AND DIVORCE. 

Mrs. Johnson says: ‘‘Divorce for sev- 
eral causes was the first legislation de- 
manded by the suffragists.”” The state- 
ment of principles put forth by the first 
Woman’s Rights Convention at Seneca 
Falls in 1848 contained no such demand. 
Mrs. Johnson says of the suffragists: ‘‘To- 
day their standing committee on ‘divorce 
reform’ demands’’ so and so. There is 
no such committee. By sending 15 cents 
to the national headquarters at 2008 
American Tract Society Building, New 
York City, any one can obtain the min- 
utes of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, with a full list of 
the committees. 

Mrs. Johnson has persistently and wil- 
fully misrepresented the attitude of the 
Suffrage Association on this question. In 
her book against woman suffrage, which 
is full of egregious errors of date, place, 
and circumstance, she quotes from the 
‘*History of Woman Suffrage”’ a series of 
resolutions in favor of easy divorce offered 
at a woman’s rights convention about 
forty years ago, and says: “These resolu- 
tions were carried.’’ They were not car- 
ried, and were so contrary to the general 
sentiment of the convention that they 
were never even put to vote. The whole 
debate over them turned on the question 
whether the fact that such resolutions 
had even been offered should be expunged 
from the minutes. Wendell Phillips 
thought it should be expunged. William 
Lloyd Garrison, and others who fully 





agreed with Mr. Phillips in disapproving 
of the resolutions, nevertheless thought 
that the minutes should record the facts, 
i. e., that such resolutions had been 
offered, but had not been adopted; and 
the majority of the convention so decided. 
(See History of Woman Suffrage. ) 

When Mrs. Jobnson was called to ac- 
count for this scandalous misstatement, 
instead of expressing regret for her mis- 
take, she insisted that the resolutions 
were ‘virtually carried,”’ because the fact 
that they bad been offered was not ex- 
punged from the minutes! A set of dia- 
metrically opposite resolutions were of- 
fered by Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell 
at the same convention, and these were 
also entered on the minutes. Does it 
follow that the convention “virtually 
adopted”’ two sets of resolutions flatly 
contradicting each other? 

This is a mere sample of the misstate- 
ments with which Mrs, Johnson’s booklet 
abounds 

WOMEN AND PROPERTY. 

Mrs. Johnson says: 

Suffrage leaders claim that the change 
in laws, making them more favorable to 
women, is largely owing to their de- 
mands; but this can be distinctly dis- 
proved, 

As disproof she mentions that in one 
State—Rhode Island—a change in the 
law, making it slightly more favorable to 
women, took place before the first wo- 


man’s rights convention, and slight 
changes in Massachusetts and three other 
States about the time of that convention. 
Undoubtedly a few small changes for the 
better were made before the organized 
movement for equal rights began; but it 
does not follow that the organized move- 
ment had nothing to do with securing the 
much greater changes which have been 
made since. During the fifty years since 
that organized movement began, more 
improvements have been made in the 
laws relating to women than in all the 
centuries that went before. 

There is no suffragist whom the ‘‘Antis”’ 


esteem so highly or quote so often as 
Col. T. W. Higginson. He is always 
ready to concede to them every point that 
they can justly claim. Indeed, many 
suffragists think that he carries his wish 
to be fair to the other side almost to an 
extreme, and is like the judge who was 
“so upright that be leaned backward.” 
Any claim that Colonel Higginson makes 
for equal suffrage we may be sure is 
founded upon a rock, At a legislative 
hearing not long ago he said: 


We are told that women are getting all 
the things they need, one after the other, 
without the ballot. But how are they 
getting them? Through the woman suf- 
frage movement, for the last fifty years. 
In saying this, I know whereof I speak. 
One outrage after another has been re- 
moved from the path of women as an 
incident in the course of a suffrage con- 
vention held at the same time and place. 
Some one would get up in the Legislature 
the next day and move the repeal of one 
of the unjust laws to which the speakers 
had called attention. Judge Greene, 
Chairman of the Rhode Island Judiciary 
Committee, said to me after one of these 
high-minded, high-hearted, silver-voiced 
pleas of Lucy Stone: “I am ashamed to 
think of that list of legal wrongs which 
she enumerated. They are all true; and 
I have sat on this Judiciary Committee 
for years and never realized them till a 
woman came to tell me of them.” 

Mrs. Johnson also refers to Massa- 
chusetts. The late venerable Samuel E. 
Sewall (who was an officer of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association) 
did more than any other one man to 
secure improved laws for women in that 
State. For thirty years it was he who 
drew the bills, helped the women to plead 
their cause before legislative commit- 
tees, and obtained a long succession 
of legal changes. In the WomAn’s JourR- 
NAL of Oct. 27, 1877, Judge Sewall re- 
viewed the progress that had been made 
in legislation for women up to that time, 
and said: 

How has this work been accomplished? 
By the steady growth of public opinion, 
promoted and aided in a very great de- 
gree, if not entirely created, by the labors 
of the suffragists. I may add that, when 
the suffragists first began to move, the 
prejudice against altering the status of 
wives, and giving women the public 
offices into which they have since been 
introduced, was stronger than that which 
now resists granting them the ballot. 

To deny the active instrumentality of 
the suffragists in bringing about these 
changes shows either a lack of candor or 
a lack of knowledge. 

ETHEL C, AVERY. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

JamMEs Nose, of Westfield, for many 
years one of the most faithful and earnest 
friends of woman suffrage in Massachu- 
setts, died Monday, March 19, aged 66. 
He will be widely mourned, not only by 
the suffragists of the State, but by all his 
fellow citizens. His departure was sud- 
den and unexpected. He was taken ill 
two weeks ago, but was feeling better on 
Sunday, and the end came without warn- 


ing. Mr. Noble had been all his life a 
successful farmer in the town where he 
was born, and his active advocacy of 
woman suffrage, temperance, education, 
ana good government generally has made 
him for many years a prominent figure in 
local affairs. He wasalarge-bearted man, 
ever ready to assist those in distress. He 
was a citizen of high ideals, and not afraid 
to stand by his convictions. He was in- 
variably genial and cheerful, and his gen- 
uine good nature asserted itself every- 
where. He made friends and kept them, 
and it was far from his nature to ever 
intentionally wrong his fellow beings. 
His voice was frequently heard in town 
meetings and at public hearings, and when 
he once became interested in a thing he 
put his whole soul into bringing about the 
desired end. He will be greatly missed as 
a citizen, and more so in his home, where 
he was an indulgent father and a devoted 
husband. He leaves a widow and four 
children, F. Arthur, Howard G., and Julia 
S. Noble of this town, and G. Clifford 
Noble, of Yonkers, N. Y. Mr. Noble was 
a member of the Universalist society. 
The funeral services were conducted last 
week Wednesday, Rev. William C. Gordon, 
of the Second Congregational Church, 
officiating. 

Mr. Noble was always a generous con- 
tributor to the suffrage cause, his latest 
donation being a fine assortment of whips, 
(the leading article of manufacture in the 


town). These whips, contributed by vari- 
ous makers at Mr. Noble’s solicitation, 
were sold at the woman suffrage bazar last 


December, and brought a considerable 
sum into the treasury. But better and 
more precious than money was the cordial 
hospitality always extended to the advo- 


cates of equal rights by Mr. and Mrs, 
Noble tor the past 50 years. His wife 
and children will have the sympathy of 
every friend of liberty and justice in the 
loss of so good a man. H. B. B. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, MArcu 20, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A bill of far-reaching importance has 
passed both houses of the Legislature by 
large majorities. It abolishes common 
law marriages. Hereafter all persons who 
wish to become wife and husband must 
secure a license, and must sign a marriage 
contract. A clause provides that the 
woman shall be questioned by the officer 
issuing the contract, apart from the man, 
to ascertain if she enters the marriage 
relation voluntarily, and also that minors 
may not marry without the consent of 
their parents or guardians, This is a most 
important change in the provisions of this 
State as affecting wedlock, and there is 
opportunity for a large discussion of the 
desirability of the new law. Many mar- 
riages have been made in New York by 
consent and the announcement of the in- 
tent, and such unions, known as ‘‘common 
law marriages,’ have often resulted in 
happiness, and the couple, united in this 
seemingly irregular way, have been at- 
tached and lived faithful and blameless 
lives. On the other hand, such associa- 
tions have sometimes resulted in misery, 
and the fact that such an unauthorized 
marriage was possible has led to fraud- 
ulent attempts to establish claims where 
none such existed, The danger of injury 
to women, which may lurk in the enact- 
ment of the law, is that the old form of 
common law marriage has been so long 
established here that in future women 
may be ignorant of the setting aside of the 
former usage, and may be induced to enter 
into relations which they think are legal, 
with the result of a discovery, too late, 
that they have no real standing as wives. 
Certainly great pains should be taken to 
give publicity to this radical change in 
the marriage system, so that it may be 
thoroughly understood, in order that in 
future innocent girls may not become the 
victims of unscrupulous men. 

The new schedule of salaries for teach- 
ers in this city meets with approval, and 
has passed both houses almost without a 
dissenting vote. It provides that a tax of 
four mills on the dollar shall be imposed 
to secure sufficient funds to meet the in- 
creased expense which the now very re- 
spectable salaries will require. The ‘‘tax. 
bill,’ presented by the State Association, 
still languishesin committee. Mrs, Loines 
and Mrs. Hackstaff have made several 
trips to Albany, but have not succeeded in 
securing action, although we have many 
friends in both houses. It may be asked, 
why has so just a measure not been car- 
ried? The lack of interest is largely due 
to the indifference of women themselves. 
If every woman who really believes that 
women should be enfranchised would 
give some earnest thought and effort to 
the movement, for even a short time, suc- 
cess would be certain within a brief 
period. I was recently talking with a 
friend from Iowa of the defeat of the 
woman suffrage amendment which has 
disappointed friends of the cause through- 





out the country. For some years the Or- 


ganization Committee of the National 


Association has given much time and 
effort to that State, and it was held to be 


better organized than any other. Last 
spring, at Grand Rapids, the energetic, 
capable Iowa president, Mrs. Evelyn Bel- 
den, spoke with sanguine hope of the 
passage of the constitutional amendment 
in the Legislature this winter, as it had 
come very near success at the last session. 
In spite of this hopeful outlook, the 
Amendment was lost in the lower house 
by a vote of 44 ayes to 54 noes, and this 
want of success was attributed by this 
Iowa lady to the ‘‘reprehensible indiffer- 
ence of the women.” Of course there are 
many noble exceptions. In this State, and 
in all others, there are women who will 
labor unceasingly and in spite of difficul- 
ties, to secure what they believe will pro- 
mote the best interestsoftheir sex. There 
lies beside me a letter from one such faith- 
ful soul living in Salamanca, who was 
working to secure signatures to a petition 
to Senator T. W. Higgins, urging him to 
favor the tax bill. As the matter was 
urgent, she started out through the snow- 
covered streets, witha chill wind blowing; 
three times she was obliged to go home to 
change her skirts, which became clogged 
with ice. In spite of these difficulties she 
succeeded in obtaining the signatures of 
one hundred and two women tax-payers, 
who begged for the passage of the bill 
giving them the right to vote on questions 
of municipal improvements for which 
their property would be assessed. What 
a story it makes—this long struggle to 


secure what the most obvious principles 
of justice should give without asking! If 
we had more women like this heroine, 
women would ere long vote in every 
State, 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


210 West 5vth Street. 


=e -_—- 


Mr. Anagnos wil! sail late this month 
for a visit to his native land, Greece, and 
other continental countiies, before going 
to Paris, where he will be the delegate from 
the United States to the international 
congress of people working for the wel- 
fare of the blind. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The Anthony Hope 
plays, at the Castle Square Theatre, have 
proved immensely popular, and the de- 
mand for seats for the sequel to ‘‘The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” called ‘‘Rupert of 
Hentzau,”’ has been so great that it is 
announced for a second week. The com- 
pany has given splendid work, the stage 
settings are artistic, and the best results 
have been attained. On Monday. April 
2, the management announces the com- 
edy, by Brander Matthews and George 
H. Jessop, ‘‘A Gold Mine,’’ which Nat 
Goodwin made popular at the Hollis 
Street Theatre at its original production. 
Choice chocolate bon bons will be dis- 
tributed at the Monday matinees. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club, Monday, 
March 19,3 P. M., Professor Dwight Clapp will 
speak on ‘The X Rays.” 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 








Boston, Mass. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theat re. 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Dailv atz2and&’+.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, March. 26 


RUPERT of HENTZAU 


PRICES: 
Evenings, !5c., 25c., 50c. 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50c. 











TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF LADLES 


Who desire something new at 
this season of the year in 


SILK WAISTS, 


We have had made for us and 
are now showing very choice 
models in the newest shades. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 
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THE WISE FROGS. 


BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


Early in the spring, with the wind on my 
cheek, 

I went to the pond an old friend to seek. 

“Old Friend Frog, what’s the weather like? 
Speak!”’ 

Then a voice responded very low and weak: 

“Still rather bleak, still rather bleak ; 

Bu-bu-bu-bl-eak, bu-bu bu-bl-eak.”’ 


Later in the spring, with only just a few 
Of my frog acquaintances, I said, ‘How do 
you do? 


Pleasant weather this, and a very pleasant 
view, 
And isn't that a lovely-looking sky?” 


“Quite true. 
Very pretty blue, very pretty blue; 
Bu-bu-bu-bl-ue, bu-bu-bu-bl-ue.” 


Warm grew the nights, and loud as a loom 
Floated all the water voices up to my room. 
“Tell me of the earth,” I whispered through 
the gloom. 
“Ts it full of flowers?’’ They answered with 
a boom, 
“Full, full of bloom, full, fall of bloom, 
Bu-bu-bu-bl-oom, bu-bu-bu-bl-oom.”’ 
— Youth's Companion. 


THE ONLY SON. 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 





O bitter wind toward the sunset blowing, 
What of the dales to-night’ 
In yonder gray old hall what fires are glow- 
ing, 
What ring of festal light? 


“In the great window, as the day was 
dwindling, 
I saw an old man stand. 
His head was proudly held and his eyes 
kindling, 
But the list shook in his hand.”’ 


O wind of twilight, was there no word 
uttered, 
No sound of joy or wail’ 
“*A great fight and a good death,’ he mut- 
tered: 
‘Trust him, he would not fail.’ ’’ 


What of the chamber dark where she was 
lying 
For whom all life is done’? 
‘‘Within her heart she rocks a dead child, 
crying, 


‘My son, my little son!’’’ —Spectator. 





THE ORCHARD LANDS OF LONG AGO. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


The orchard lands of Long Ago! 
O drowsy winds, awake and blow 
The snowy blossoms back to me, 
And all the buds that used to be; 
Blow back along the grassy ways 
Of truant feet, and lift the haze 
Of happy summer from the trees 
That trail their tresses in the seas 
Of grain that float and overflow 
The orchard lands of Long Ago! 


Blow back the melody that slips 

In lazy laughter from the lips 

That marvel much if any kiss 

Is sweeter than the apple’s is. 

Blow back the twitter of the birds— 

The lisp, the titter, and the words 

Of merriment that found the sbine 

Of summer-time a glorious wine 

That drenched the leaves that loved it so, 
In orchard lands of Long Ago! 


O memory! alight and sing 

Where rosy-bellied pippins cling, 
And golden russets glint and gleam, 
As in the old Arabian dream 

The fruits of that enchanted tree 
The glad Aladdin robbed for me! 
And drowsy winds, awake and fan 
My blood as when it overran 

A heart ripe as the a; ples grow 

In orchard lands of Long Ago! 
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A GREEN BAY-TREE. 


BY A, L. BUNNER. 


You would never believe unless you had 
seen the garden of Celeste how many 
flowers could be grown in 80 small a 
space. The house itself was tiny and only 
had two rooms, a fact in which Celeste 
took comfort, as it gave so much more 
room for her garden that it almost made 
it seem big when you compared it with 
the other village gardens; but it looked 
tiny enough when you looked at it nes- 
tling against the stone wall which sur- 
rounded the grounds of the chatean. 

It was to this same wall that Celeste 
modestly ascribed all her success with her 
flowers. 

‘For look,”’ she would say, ‘with this 
wall to keep off the north wiuods and noth- 
ing at all to keep off the sun, how can the 
dear flowers do otherwise than blossom?”’ 

But the veighbors knew that it was 
through her own efforts that the little 
place was so bright thateven the gardener 
at the chateau condescended to be inter 
ested init, yearly sending her slips and 
seeds. Celeste was a simple soul, but about 
her flowers she had real genius, and had 
evolved a rotation of crops that would 
have done a horticultural paper proud, 
and kept her garden bright with flowers 
from early spring until frost. Flowers 
were the passion of Celeste, and also a 
part of her religion, as the flowers that 
Sunday after Sunday were placed at the 
feet of the blessed Virgin could testify. 

But dear as her flowers were to her, Ce- 








leste was ever ready to give them to the 
sick or to those who loved them; indeed, 
so lavish was she with them that in June 
and August almost the whole village 
blossomed with her flowers, bunches of 
them in the windows and stuck into the 
bodices of the young girls. 

There was one house where Celeste’s 
flowers never went, not because she had 
not repeatedly offered them there, but 
because nothing would make her neighbor 
Jacques like Celeste or accept her flowers. 
It was strange how he bated her garden. 
When half the village would stroll down 
of an evening to see the gay little garden, 
Jacques would sit on his porch with his 
back turned to it, only moving to shake 
the ashes vigorously out of his pipe as 
near as possible to her fence, hoping that 
a stray wind might sprinkle them to a 
damaging extent over her flowers, Sim- 
ple Celeste, however, would only say, ‘1 
am sure that it is the good tobacco ashes 
that keep the green worms from off my 
dear rose-bush just under friend Jacques’s 
porch,” 

Every one knew how much her neighbor 
hated her flowers, though no one knew 
why, and so morose was he that the vil- 
lagers came to call Celeste the sun and 
Jacques the shade. Jacques was some- 
what of a utilitarian, and it may have been 
that his nature could not bear the sight 
of so much energy wasted on the purely 
esthetic side of life. Perbaps had his 
neighbor cultivated potatoes he might 
have shown some interest in her crops. 
The more the villagers admired the gar- 
den, the more his soul raged, until at last 
there grew up in his slow mind a scheme 
to deprive Celeste of her garden. 

It was one day in early spring. The gar- 
dener from the chateau had carried Celeste 
some cuttings that she might rootthem in 
her house. As Celeste stood at her door 
reiterating her thanks while the gardener 
passed out of her gate, she saw her neigh- 
bor Jacques turn down to his gate to speak 
to the gardener. 

‘Now what could Jacques want of 
speaking to the gardener?” queried Ce- 
leste. ‘Perhaps the good Lord has turned 
his heart and he will himself grow these 
flowers. Ah! how fine that would be, 
two gardens side by side!’ And carried 
away by the ardor of that thought Celeste 
was almost tempted to offer Jacques at 
once some of ber cuttings. But she had 
been too often rebuffed to be encouraged 
only by fancy. ‘I may be wrong,’ said 
Celeste, closing her door. 

She began to think that after all Jacques 
had experienced that miraculous change 
of heart when she saw him a day or two 
later carefully digging up the ground in 
the centre of his small patch. Celeste 
was on tiptoe with excitement, Jacques 
laboriously turned the sod and carefully 
broke into small pieces the clods of up- 
turned earth; then he dug in some ma- 
nure collected from the street and raked 
it all smooth with abrand new rake. For 
what use had Jacques ever had for a rake 
before! After that he walked to the porch, 
and yes, actually, he came out with a 
plant in his spade. Jacques dug the hole, 
measuring the roots with the handle of 
of the spade. Celeste smiled; it was such 
an amateurish way of planting, though 
perhaps a safeone. When the plant was 
well set in she could control herself no 
longer, and filling her big watering pot, 
she stepped with it to the fence. 

“T am sure, Jacques, your plant will like 
a big drink of water, and I thought you 
might borrow my watering pot.” Jacques 
looked at her beaming face and at the 
watering pot, and then, almost as if he 
could not help it, he took it and gave the 
plant the water. 

“Ahl’ said Celeste, leaning over the 
fence, ‘‘I see it isa horse chestnut; that is 
a fine tree, and what a noble centre it will 
make to your garden! I will leave the 
watering pot here,’’ said Celeste, as 
Jacques handed it over, ‘‘by the side of 
the fence, and then you can reach over 
and get it when you want it. It will do 
for both of us.”’ 

The hor:e - chestnut thrived; indeed, 
nothing could have died that was treated 
with such care. Morning and night 
Jacques bent over it; even Celeste herself 
could not have been more faithful in her 
devotion. But the horsechestnut re- 
mained the sole ornament of Jacques’s 
garden and was not followed, as Celeste 
had hoped, by an array of flowers. Still 
those might come later; who could 
tell when one had made a beginning, 
and the horse chestnut itself was very 
pretty. 

As the summer drew on the chestnut, 
which was at least six feet tall when 
Jacques planted it, began to throw a dense 
shade across Celeste’s garden. 

“Ah! Jacques,” said Celeste, ‘‘your tree 
is going to give me just the shade I need 
for my phloxes. Poor things! they have 
never done as well as I hoped to have 
them, for the blazing sun was too much 
for them; now they will be fine.”’ 

It certainly did shade the phloxes and 
perhaps they did better for the shade, as 
Celeste asserted they did, but by autumn 





the horse-chestnut not only shaded the 
bed where the phloxes were, but had 
begun to encroach still further on the 
little plot. 

Father Doremy, the village priest, was 
the first to speak of it to Celeste, though 
there had already been much gossip 
through the viliage about this new mean- 
ness of Jacques. The Father had come to 
Celeste for an extra offering of flowers for 
Sunday, which was baptismal Sunday, 
and where but in Celeste’s garden could 
they get the beautiful white lilies that 
looked so well in the font? 

“Your neighbor’s tree is growing to be 
too tall for your garden, Celeste, is it not? 
We must ask him to trim its top a little,” 
said Father Doremy. 

“Oh, no!’ said Celeste, ‘‘it would be 
too bad to ask such a thing, Father; you 
should see how fond the poor man is of 
it. All his spare time he works over it, 
and it was really very pretty when it had 
a few blossoms on it; next year it will be 
very grand. Besides, it makes such a nice 
shade for me to sit under when I am tired 
in the hot sun, and if it grows big, why, 
you know there are flowers that like the 
shade. No, no, Father, let it be; I think 
it will be a means of salvation to the poor 
man. It makes one love one’s fellow 
men more to love the flowers of the good 
God,” 

But Father Doremy was not so well 
satisfied as to the means of salvation that 
Jacques had chosen as was Celeste, and 
he took occasion to remonstrate with 
Jacques for the way in which he was 
shutting off the sun from Celeste’s gar- 
den, Not that he began at once to re- 
monstrate. Oh, no! Father Doremy had 
not been twenty years over the village for 
nothing. He knew well by what devious 
paths the smallest shadow of reproof 
must be conveyed to the erring flock. 
He found Jacques one evening on his 
porch, and Father Doremy talked with so 
much interest of Jacques’s work, which 
was carpentering, that even Jacques be- 
came amiable. But all the Father's di- 
plomacy seemed wasted when he spoke of 
the tree and the shadow it was throwing 
on Celeste’s garden, Jacques said he had 
aright to plant his place as he wished. 
Why shouldn’t he have a bandsome tree? 
People could always move if they wanted 
to. And not all the Father could say in 
expostulation or persuasion would move 
him one iota, 

“I think,’ said the Father to himself, 
as he walked down the village street, 
“that horse chestnut is more like the 
green bay-tree of the wicked.’’ When the 
frosts came Jacques protected his tree for 
the winter. He even put a wrapping 
around the lower part of the trunk lest 
some mischievous rabbit should take a 
fancy to try his teeth on it; and in his 
leisure moments he built an elaborate 
wooden guard as a safeguard against the 
winter storms. 

Celeste put her flowers to bed for the 
winter also, using some of the leaves of 
the horse chestnut to tuck them up in. 
Then she began her window garden, and 
as she noticed the shadow of the branches 
of Jacques’s tree fall across ber window, 
she breathed a sigh of relief. “It might 
have been an evergreen,’ she said to her- 
self, 

When the spring came on the garden 
and the horsechestnut began together. 
The horse chestnut was taken out of its 
winter clothes and grew at an amazing 
rate. Jacques began to take a sullen 
pride in its growth, and as he sat upon 
his steps and watched the dark shadow 
grow over Celeste’s garden his face wore 
what was almost a look of pleasure, 

And Celeste— perhaps the tree began to 
cast a shadow over her heart also. There 
was a great deal of work to be done in 
the little garden that spring; much trans- 
planting, for the tree shaded so much of 
the ground that plants that had come up 
for years in the same place had to be 
moved to the lessening sunny corners, 
Some of them died from the change, 
dying of home sickness, Celeste thought. 
So many were disturbed from their accus- 
tomed blooming that the baleful effect of 
Jacques’s tree was quite noticeable on 
the garden. But still Celeste did not 
complain, even when sympathizing neigh- 
bors shook their heads over his selfish- 
ness. It was hardest of all that she had 
this year no lilies in bloom for the Feast 
of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin 





Mary; it was the first time in so many 
years that Celeste’s white lilies had not 
been set at the feet of the Virgin. 

Jacques was more than ever avoided, 
while Celeste’s uncomplaining cheerful- 
ness made her more loved, if possible, 
than before. Father Doremy used to 
think she was growing flowers of the 
heart. 6 

Now, because we are all apt to feel that 
divine justice is meted out according to 
human ideas, the whole village said, ‘It 
was a punishment from the good God,’’ 
when Jacques, falling from a house where 
he was working, was brought home with 
a compound fracture of the leg. Who 
could be found to take care of him? 
Father Doremy ransacked the village in 
vain. Never agreeable, the pain and en- 
forced idleness had made Jacques unbear- 
able. They would see that he did not 
starve, but no one could be found to stay 
with him. There was Celeste, but even 
the Father hesitated; that seemed too 
much for any Christian to do. But 
Celeste went, in spite of the persuasions 
to the contrary from her neighbors, in 
spite of Father Doremy’s refusal to ask 
her to, and in spite of the swearing and 
anger that all her first attempts at alleviat- 
ing his condition were received with by 
Jacques. And she persevered day after 
day, week after week; even for months 
did Celeste quietly give up everything to 
nursing Jacques. Her garden suffered 
for lack of care, but never her patient, 
and such seeds of patience, gentleness, 
and kindness as she sowed were destined 
to bring forth some flowers, if not so 
abundantly as in her garden. 

It was such a thankless task, even the 
villagers thought that she showed too 
mean a spirit; and as for Jacques, he 
maintained his sullenness in silence. All 
the weeks Celeste was with him, day 
after day, his remarks to her could have 
been counted on her fingers. He got well. 
Both the doctor and Father Doremy told 
him Celeste’s nursing had saved his leg, 
but he never answered them one word. 
When he was once more out on his back 
porch, smoking his pipe, Celeste felt that 
her labor was over. She said to him, 
looking across at her neglected flowers, 
“They need me more than you do now, 
Jacques.’’ That evening was perhaps the 
hardest time of all for Celeste. Jacques 
seemed to be in no wise affected by all 
her labor for him. Her garden was a 
tangle of rank growth and weeds, and the 
horse-chestnut shaded more than ever. 
There are no souls 80 unselfish that they 
do not at times fall into profound discour- 
agement over the apparent uselessness of 
their sacrifices, and it is one of the satis- 
factory things in this life when a visible 
reward comes after moments of such de- 
spondency. It was early Sunday morning, 
and Father Doremy, entering the little 
church to make preparations for the early 
mass, found Celeste decorating the altar 
with what, from their abundance, seemed 
all the flowers left in ber garden. She 
turned her beaming face toward the priest 
as he entered: ‘It is a thank offering, 
Father; Jacques has cut down his tree,’’— 
N. Y. Independent. 





MRS. HOWE HALL’S FARCE. 


Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller contributes 
to the Geneva (N. Y.) Advertiser three 
columns and a half of bright and sparkling 
description of the National Suffrage Con- 
vention and the different speakers. Re- 
ferring to Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, of 
Plainfield, N. J., she says: 


Mrs. Florence Hall, the daughter of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, is the president 
ot the New Jersey State Suffrage Associa. 
tion, as well as president or director of 
several other associations of women. Her 
contribution to the convention was in the 
form of an original farce, which she read 
to us herself, Its subject is the suffrage 
movement, and I assure you no more ap- 
preciative audience than that body of Na- 
tional Suffiagists could be found. We were 
listening with both ears all the time, and 
laughing with all our might most of the 
time. A Washington paper gives a short 
synopsis: “ 

‘The scene of the farce is laid on Mount 
Olympus, where the great Zeus is visited 
by two deputations, one of suffragists, the 
other of anti-suffragists. The former ask 
Zeus to bestow the ballot upon them, and 
he is about to do so, when the remon- 
strants arrive upon the scene and rehearse 
their stock arguments against the enfran- 
chisement of women. It is difficult for 





the ruler of Olympus to understand why 
the anti-suffragists wish to take away 
from other women something they them- 
selves do not want, and, after trying in 
vain to decide, he leaves the matter in 
the hands of Minerva or Pallas, the God- 
dess of Wisdom, who awards the suf- 
fragists what they desire. There are a 
number of bright choruses, the whole 
farce being witty and sparkling.”’ 

Mrs. Hall has received requests for per- 
mission to act the play from clubs as far 
west as California and as far east as Gen- 
eva, N. Y. If she grants our request, as [ 
think she will, we can next season offer to 
the people of our city some of the best 
suffrage arguments, in a most attractive 
and amusing form. 


-_-- 


WOMEN AND OUTDOOR SPORTS. 





W. H. H. Murray’s recent address at 
the annual meeting of the Megantic Fish 
and Game Club of Massachusetts has at- 
tracted much attention. His general sub- 
ject was the changes that have taken place 
during the last forty years in the thoughts 
and habits of the American people with 
regard to out-door life. The following 
passage will be of especial interest to our 
readers: 


To American womanhood,—to the advo- 
cacy and example of American women, 
this movement owes, beyond doubt, its 
greatest debt. To the typical American 
woman, then, let us make our grateful 
acknowledgment. In the sports and pas- 
times of the outdoor life she has found 
her noblest companionship with man. 
Her beauty, her cleverness, her charm, 
her courage, have given to the movement 
a position and aclaim upon public atten- 
tion that none could dispute. Her white 
hand has grasped the wheel and steadied 
the tiller. The paddle has felt the caress 
of her palm. Her cheerfulness has en- 
enlivened the camp in days of clouded 
skies and cloudier luck, and her patience 
and courage have shortened the longest 
trail and the hardest portage. Her pres- 
ence has refined our sports and ourselves, 
and while they have made her more 
healthy and more lovely, she has made us 
more manly and worthy to be loved. In 
the language and sincerity, if lacking the 
polished grace of the old toastmaster in 
that delightful drawing with which you 
-~ S familiar, ‘‘The ladies, God bless 
them!” 





—_- 





NURSING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Nurses serving in hospitals in South 
Africa say it is astonishing how severely 
wounded many of the soidiers can be and 
still live. An added discomfort to the 
wounded is the intense heat. At Pieter- 
maritzburg the thermometer often regis- 
ters 138 degrees outside and 94 degrees in 
the wards. A temperature of 88 degrees 
is considered cool. 

X-rays are universally used in the hos- 
pitals. After a battle nurses and surgeons 
are on duty night and day in the ‘‘thea- 
tres,’’ as these places of suffering are 
called. The men consider it a disgrace to 
be ill of typhoid or dysentery, and would 
rather be wounded. They say the most 
awful experience is lying wounded on the 
field after a battle, waiting to be picked 
up, and wondering if they will be found 
at all. Sometimes they endure forty-eight 
hours of this suspense. 

Women nurses are not permitted to 
serve in stationary hospitals at all, while 
in base hospitals only four are allowed for 
every one hundred beds. At Mafeking 
Lady Sarah Wilson is in charge of the 
auxiliary hospital, It is said that where 
women nurses are employed they give 
their patients unstinted care and sym- 
pathy. 

The English ambulance trains used in 
South Africa are declared to be models of 
comfort and common sense, each being 
splendidly equipped, with a kitchen, pan- 
try, and dispensary. The bunks are ar- 
ranged on either side of a narrow centre 
aisle, and have detachable sides, so that 
the patient can be easily slipped from 
stretcher to bed. One hundred men can 
be comfortably accommodated. 

As the soldiers are without any full 
supply of water for weeks on the field of 
battle, the men generally beg to be bathed 
first of all. They are then put to bed and 
operated upon, if the case is urgent, 
though this is not done on the train if it 
can be avoided. Each man is provided 
with shirt, sponge, brush, socks, hand- 
kerchief, knife, fork, spoon, and cup with- 
in reach, The trains carry two nursing 
sisters, and several trained orderlies and 
surgeons, 

In a recent discussion in England as to 
when a nurse should be considered in- 











Hoods Sarsaparilla 
Cures those eruptions, boils and pimples which are so likely to appear in the 
Spring; cures scrofulous diseases in their most tenacious forms; cures salt rheum or 
eczema with its dreadful itching and burning; cures all stomach troubles due to 
generally weak condition and impure blood; cures debility, sick headache and 
“‘that tired feeling,’’ which just as surely indicate that the blood is lacking in 
vitality and the elements of health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
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capacitated for duty, it was stated that 
no age limit should be set. Indeed, it is 
claimed that age, so long as it does not 
involve physical incapacity, has the ad- 
vantage of youth in the varied experi- 
ence it brings to the work. 


WOMEN AS PARLIAMENTARIANS. 


An article on women’s shortcomings as 
parliamentarians lately appeared in Var- 
per’s Bazar. It was attributed to Mr. 
Bailey of Texas. He now says he did not 
write it. Mrs. Ida H. Harper's comment, 
which we had set upin type before Mr. 
Bailey’s disclaimer appeared, is so bright 
that we publish it notwithstanding. 








When Mr. Joseph W. Bailey was sent 
to represent the great State of Texas in 
Congress, he announced, among other 
things, t at he should never wear a dress 
suit; but in a short time he was putting 
on one every evening for dinner, and 
yielding in various other particulars to 
the society demands of the national capi- 
tal. So it is not altogether a matter of 
surprise that we behold him now in the 
role of contributor to Harper's Bazar, a 
leading magazine of fashion. There was 
some doubt as to where the Hon. Mr. 
Bailey’s article would be found among all 
the frills and furbelows. We searched for 
it under the heads of “‘Every Woman Her 
Own Dressmaker,” ‘‘New Designs in 
Fruit Salads,’ ‘Latest Styles of Lin- 
gerie,” but found it not. Then we looked 
in vain through the departments of “Good 
Form,” ‘Polite Fiction,” ‘Wit and 
Humor,” but felt sure we had discovered 
it in “Letters to a Nervous Woman.” 
When at last it was run down it turned 
out to be not on ‘‘Spring Novelties,’ but 
on the far less important topic, ‘Where 
Women Fail as Parliamentarians.” 

Mr. Bailey gives five reasons why they 
fail: ‘“‘First, because they have no legis- 
lative business of sufficient importance 
to compel them to master parliamentary 
methods; second, because they lack the 
necessary mental calibre to comprehend 
them; third, because, assuming their 
knowledge in the abstract, they have no 
opportunity to acquire the skill of prac- 
tice; fourth, because the feminine tem- 
perament is constitutionally opposed to 
the perfect mental poise absolutely essen- 
tial to success in governing a deliberative 
body; fifth, because parliamentary prac- 
tice is wholly outside a woman’s sphere.” 

To prove this last statement Mr. Bailey 
declares that ‘‘this sphere is defined by 
the law of the United States—the Consti 
tution—which intelligently excludes wo- 
man from the sphere of government, save 
by representation in the explicit unit of 
political power—the adult male citizen.” 
We women always have been taught that 
our ‘sphere’? was clearly marked out 
several years before the Constitution was 
framed, at the time of the creation, in 
fact. As a matter of truth, the framers 
of the Constitution did not exclude wom- 
en from the sphere of government, and 
the word ‘‘male” was not used in that 
instrument until after our late Civil War, 
when it was “‘intelligently’’ put into the 
Fourteenth Amendment in order to en- 
franchise the negro men without enfran- 
chising the negro women. There is noth- 
ing whatever in the original Constitution 
which excludes women from government, 
It is the State constitutions alone which 
do this. 

In regard to that “perfect mental poise,” 
that “‘necessary equanimity,’ that ‘‘abso- 
lute self-control,’ the member from Texas 
expresses his doubts ‘‘whether the emo- 
tional nature of woman will permit its 
development.’’ With an apology for being 
personal, we call attention to the fact that 
within the past week Mr. Bailey himself 
became so angry and excited in a debate 
on the floor of the House that the Speaker 
was obliged to admonish him to ‘keep 
cool,” and several times to call him to 
order very sharply, while a little later, on 
a point of parliamentary law, he was de- 
feated by a large majority. Such in- 
stances are of such frequent occurrence 
as not to attract notice except that the 
gentleman is claiming women cannot be 
parliamentarians and must not participate 
in governmental affairs because they have 
not the necessary ‘‘perfect mental poise, 
equanimity, and self-control.” 

Mr. Bailey asserts that ‘‘women fail as 
parliamentarians because they have no 
legislative business of sufficient impor- 
tance to compel them to master the 
methods,” and also because ‘‘they have 
not the opportunity to acquire the skill 
only to be had from much experience,” 
and then he proposes that they never shall 
have the legislative business or the oppor- 
tunity for experience. When he says that 
“women fail as parliamentarians because 
they have not the necessary mental cali- 
bre,” he simply makes a ridiculous state- 
ment. No man in the country is a better 
parliamentarian than Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, President of the International 
Council of Women. Miss Susan B. An- 
thony can preside over a deliberative body 
with a skill and ability that are not ex- 





ceeded. Rev. Anna Shaw is a noted au- 
thority on parliamentary rules. Miss 
Frances E. Willard could pilot the storm- 
iest convention through the breakers with 
a parliamentary knowledge which was un- 
surpassed. There are a number of the 
leaders of the suffrage and of the W. C. T. 
U. organizations, which have had a longer 
experience than most others, who are 
excellent parliamentarians. A woman was 
selected by the Speaker of the Colorado 
Legislature to preside over the House dur- 
ing his absence, and she did it most ac- 
ceptably. At the recent Democratic Con- 
vention in Utah, State Senator Martha 
HughesCannon was elected vice-chairman. 

Mr. Bailey would have been correct if 
he had said that the vast majority of 
women know nothing of parliamentary 
law. The same is true of the vast major- 
ity of men, yet the latter have had many 
centuries of experience, while fifty years 
ago such a thing as a woman’s presiding 
over a body was unknown. It is only 
within the last thirty years that it has 
become a matter of frequent uccurrence, 
and one generation has not yet passed 
away since the first few attempts began 
to be made. It is true that the legislative 
business which occupies the attention of 
women seems of small consequence com- 
pared to the vast affairs of government 
conducted by men, but it must be remem- 
bered that from all of the latter woman is 
rigidly barred out by the Mr. Baileys in 
political power, and she has no choice but 
to confine her activities to the smaller 
concerns of life. To say, however, that 
‘‘women have not the mental calibre to 
understand parliamentary rules’’ is ab- 
surd when we consider the thousands of 
them in our universities pursuing exactly 
the same courses of study as the men, 
often in the most difficult and abstruse 
subjects, with a standing equal and fre- 
quently superior to that of their mascu- 
line classmates. 

The most amazing or amusing part of 
Mr. Bailey’s article is found in the para- 
graph which follows the statement that 
“the Federal Constitution intelligently 
excludes women from a share in the gov- 
ernment.’’ ‘To be sure,” he says, ‘‘there 
are statutes in the several States operat- 
ing contrary to this principle of the Con- 
stitution, but if the mind of woman were 
logical she must perceive that any con- 
cession of political power she may enjoy 
in municipal or State governments is re- 
duced to an absurdity by the Constitu- 
tion. (Where is Mr. Bailey’s theory of 
State’s rights?) . . . Woman's rights, ex- 
ercised under such statute or ordinance, 
so far from extending her importance, 
increasing her glory, advancing her inter- 
ests, are an embarrassment to her woman- 
hood, and a blot upon her loyalty to her 
country.’’ 

What about the “‘logical’’ minds of the 
men who framed these statutes or passed 
these amendments under which women 
vote and take part in the government? In 
Colorado and Idaho the woman suffrage 
amendment was submitted by legisla 
tures of men, indorsed by conventions of 
men and carried by votes of men. In 
Wyoming and Utah it was incorporated 
in the proposed State Constitution by 
men, thoroughly discussed and finally 
adopted by the United States Congress 
composed entirely of men, so it is the 
masculine and not the feminine logic, or 
want of it, upon which the omniscient 
M. C. should train his big guns. But he 
goes still further and declares that the 
States in granting the franchise to women 
have violated the Federal Constitution. 
Evidently the ‘‘mental calibre” of the 
Statesman from Texas does not permit 
him to understand that one of the funda- 
mental laws of our Government is that 
every State shall prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of its electors. 

Mr. Bailey’s talk about ‘‘women sitting 
in the common councils becoming sex- 
less political factors,” ‘‘degraded woman- 
hood,” ‘‘coarser bloom,’ ‘‘commoner 
stamp,”’ etc., is not worth considering. 
It does not hurt women and may amuse 
him, As this talk is somewhat the cus- 
tom nowadays, perhaps it may legitimate- 
ly come under the head of a ‘fashion 
article.’.—Mrs. Ida H. Harper in N. Y. 
Sun. 





ENJOY AS YOU GO. 


Some people mean to have a good time 
when their hard work is done—say, at 
fifty. Others plan to enjoy themselves 
when their children are grown up. Others 
mean to take their pleasure when they get 
to be rich, or when their business is built 
up on a sure foundation, or the farm is 
paid for, or the grind of some particular 
sorrow is overpast. 

Such persons might as well give up the 
idea of ever having agoodtime. The sea- 
son of delight, which is so long waited and 
hoped for, too rarely comes. Disease, 
poverty, death, claim each his victims. 
The lives of those whom we love, or our 
own, go out, and what is left? 

Then take your comfort to day, while 
there is yet time. Things may not be in 





the best shape for that visit you have been 
so long planning to your only sister. It 
might be better if you could wait till you 
had a more stylish suit of clothes, or till 
the boy was at home from college to look 
after the place; butshe is ready now. You 
are growing old—you had better go. 

John drives around with the horse, 
“Jump in, mother,”’ be says. “It isa 
lovely day. You need the fresh air.’’ 
Don’t say **I can’t go—I was intending to 
make some cakes,” or ‘“‘My dress isn’t 
changed.’’ Put on your warm coat, tie a 
veil around your hat, and take your ride. 
If you don’t take such things when you 
can get them, they are apt to be shy 
when you want them again. 

Don’t say, “I shall be glad when that 
child is grown up. What quantities of 
trouble be makes!’ No—enjoy his cun- 
ning ways—revel in his affectionate hugs 
and kisses—they will not be so plentiful 
by and by. Enjoy his childhood. It will 
look sweet to you when it is gone forever. 

Enjoy the littles of every day. The 
great favors of fortune come to but few, 
and those who have them tell us that the 
quiet, homely joys tbat are within the 
reach of us all, are infinitely the best. 
Then let us treasure every sunbeam, and 
get all the light and warmth from it that 
the blessing bolds.— Family Friend. 


-_e 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
IOWA. 


Representative Hinkle, of Wayne, in the 
Iowa House, called up the equal suf- 
frage resolution and moved the adoption 
of the (favorable) majority report. Stew- 
art, of Polk, moved to substitute the 
minority report for the majority. The 
motion was lost. 

Hinkle took the floor and said that 
about 100,000 voters had petitioned for the 
submission of the proposed amendment 
to the people. If the Legislature was to be 
consistent, fair, and just, it could not re- 
fuse to submit the amendment to the 
voters. He hoped the resolution would 
prevail, 


Stewart, of Polk, took the floor in op- 
position. He said that the women were 
represented by their husbands, fathers, 
brothers, lovers, etc. 

Eaton, of Mitchell, said that he desired 
to reply to one or two of the arguments 
of the gentleman from Polk. There were 
two questions involved: first, whether the 
sovereign people of the State of Iowa 
could be intrusted with the power to pass 
on the question; and, second, whether it 
would be a good thing if the amendment 
was adopted. The second question is not 
directly involved. If only one woman in 
Iowa wants the right to vote, it should be 
given her, The gentleman has set up 
many tests of the right to vote. He has 
said that if women are given the right 
to vote, the prostitutes are the ones 
that would cast the ballots. What sar- 
casm, gentlemen! Why, that would mean 
that we must make purity the test of 
suffrage. If that be true, gentlemen, I 
want to say that if we are going to dis- 
franchise the disreputables of Whitchapel, 
then in the name of justice we should dis- 
franchise the men who send them there 
and support them there. 

[Wild applause, and cries of ‘Amen, 
amen,’’ from the gentleman from Davis, 
interrupted. | 

‘*And, gentlemen, I wish to assert that 
if we do this, we will disfranchise six men 
to one woman. Gentlemen, there is but 
one reason why a vote can be cast against 
this bill, and that is that the gentlemen 
are afraid the amendment would carry.”’ 

Blume, of Crawford, said he should op- 
pose the resolution because the majority 
of his constituents wished him to do so, 
and he resented the insinuation of the 
gentleman from Mitchell, that there was 
but one reason for such a vote, i. ¢., fear 
that the amendment would be approved 
by the people. 

Hughes, of Iowa, spoke along the same 
line. 

A communication from the anti-equal 
suffragists was presented by Stewart and 
was read, 

Lyman, of Poweshiek, opposed the reso- 
lution on the ground that the majority of 
the women of the State had not asked for 
the right to vote. The assembly had no 
right to force the responsibility upon the 
women of the State. The granting of the 
privilege would, moreover, stir up much 
strife in the family and home. In Colo- 
rado the voting of women had proved un- 
satisfactory. 

Byers, of Shelby, said he proposed to 
vote for the resolution for two reasons; 
because he had promised his wife that he 
would, and because it was his duty under 
his oath, as he viewed the question. The 
machinery that would make it possible 
for the people of the State to be heard was 
in control of the Legislature, and should 
be set in motion, that the people of the 
State might pass upon the question. The 
Legislature does not settle the question, 
it only gives the people a chance to be 
heard. If a considerable portion of the 
people of the State want the question sub- 
mitted, it should be submitted. That is 
in accordance with the spirit and practice 
of our form of government. And on that 
question there can be no difference of 
opinion. Thousands are asking that the 
question be submitted to the people. If 
as many petitions were presented on any 
other question, not a member would vote 
against the proposal to submit to the 
people. 

The previous question was moved by 
Prentis and was carried. The roll was 








called, with a result of 43 ayes and 55 
nays. Hinkle filed a motion to reconsider. 


The Iowa State Register (opposed to 
equal suffrage) says: 


The vote was taken after two hours of 
spirited debate. The house chamber was 
crowded, the most at any time this ses- 
sion, there being fully 500 visitors in at- 
tendance. The speeches were enthusi- 
astically applauded by the ladies present, 
until Speaker Bowen was compelled to 
threaten to clear the hall to preserve 
order. 

The suffragists Lave not given up the 
battle by any means. In fact, they seem 
to be inspired to greater efforts by their 
defeat. Their cause is wrong, in our 
opinion, but we cannot help but admire 
their pluck. 


->- 


OHIO. 


Mrs. Dora Leslie Webb of Cadiz, O., 
writes to the Union Signal: 


As you have noticed, our suffrage bill 
did not pass the House. A majority 
voted for it, but we needed a three fifths 
majority. 

We had many friends who sought to 
gain the floor to speak for the bill, but 
the discussion was shut off by a motion 
for the previous question. One bachelor 
speaker turned to the gallery occupied by 
women and said: ‘If a poor girl madea 
misstep, not one of you would lift a hand 
to help her.’’ From all over the House, 
from legislators and all, came cries of 
“Shame!” 

After he had sat down and was wiping 
the perspiration from his brow, a page 
came to his desk with a small-sized cab- 
bage, tied all over with red tape, with 
card attached. We do not know who sent 
it, but think the joke was perpetrated by 
some man. 

The next morning a beautiful bouquet 
was sent Representative Haner, who pre- 
sented the suffrage bill, and buttonhole 
bouquets Lo each man who voted for it, 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 94.) 








To THE Dear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No, 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

WomMAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

The Lease of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Grogs on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert, by Olive 
Schreiner. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Sovthern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, dy Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 

Also for sale: 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fiftieth Annual Session opened Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

rtments. Clinical Instruction and izzes. 

LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 2ist Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
cellege in New England whose Diplomas are reo- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENEF AL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








The Great Northwest 
IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WHY GO TO 
EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter? 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


“Sunset Limited,” 
OPERATING OVER 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes 
and of snow, will carry you 


SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, and PLEASANTLY, 


to America’s famous winter resorts in California, 

— through trains, consisting of sleepin 
and dining cars, leave New York Saturdays an 
Tuesdays, connecting directly with the “ Sunset 
Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamph- 
lets, maps, and time tables, also lowest rates, 
sleeping car tickets, and baggage checked, apply 
to 





EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traflic Mgr. 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


349 BROADWAY, Cor. Leonard St.)) NEW 
BATTERY PLACE( Washington Bld’g.) | YORK 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
® State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the deveiopment 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY COR. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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ROYAL 


| Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


BAKING 
POwDER 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Wellesley is promised an endowment 
fund of $100,000 by John D. Rockefeller, 
on condition that the alumnzw and other 
friends of the college clear off its rresent 
indebtedness, amounting to $96,000. 

Says the “Listener” of the Boston 
Transcript: 

I have heard several very energetic 
complaints lately from girls from the West 
who are students in Radcliffe College, of 
the position in which practically all the 
women in that institution are placed. One 
of these girls, who is a graduate of a big 
coéducational university in the West, 
where women are on exactly the same 
footing as men, and who had never before 
come into any contact with a prejudice 
against women in schools, can hardly con- 
tain her indignation. ‘Several times,” she 
says, ‘‘when I have been reading a book 
in the Harvard Library, the book has been 
actually and literally taken out of my 
hands, because, as the attendant simply 
and gracefully said, ‘a Harvard student 
wanted it.’ Of course,’’ the young lady 
went on, ‘‘I know we are in Cambridge 
only by sufferance, but I think they might 
not insist on the sufferance quite as much 
as they do. I’m not going to say any 
more, because you see I’m staying and 
taking it, since I have an object to attain 
by coming here. But nothing can prevent 
me from accumulating a big mad while 
I’m here!’ Of course, the young lady's 
tuture criticisms are disarmed by her sub 
mission; and now that sbe fully realizes 
what she did not before she came, that 
she is living on the crumbs that fall from 
Harvard’s table, her indignation may 
abate as her resignation increases. 

Elizabeth H. Bates, of Port Chester, 
N. Y., who lately died, left the University 
of Michigan $86,688. 

Mrs. Willard Ives, of Watertown, N. Y., 
has given $2,000 to Syracuse University 
to found two scholarships. 

““Mills’s Essay on the Subjection of 
Women” is one of the subjects announced 
for the seventh thesis required of the 
sophomores of Barnard College. The 
seniors have chosen the topics for their 
graduation theses. More display a pref- 
erence for sociological subjects than in 
apy former year. One young woman has 
selected ‘The Racial Distribution of the 
XVth Assembly District of New York; 
another, ‘“‘The Relation between the 
Trades Unions and the Industrial Schools.” 
The competition for the Hoblitzell Medal, 
of the value of $100, founded by Miss 
Lavinia H. Van Westervelt Dempsey, has 
brought out three candidates—Miss Flor- 
ence Baldwin, Miss Florence Leslie Kyte, 
and Miss Julia C. Watkins. The subject 
chosen for this year is ‘*The Causes of 
Failure of Dutch Colonization in North 
America.”’ 

Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, who was 
deau of Woman's Hall, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, trom 1891 to 15¥7, Las been again 
elected to that position, which was left 
vacant by the death of Miss Anna M. 
Bowen. Mrs. Miller was a member of the 
association that founded the Woman's 
College of Evanston in 1870. She has been 
a member of the buvard of trustees, and 
served a term as one of the executive 
committee of the institution since it be- 
came affiliated with Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1875. 

A Book News Club has been formed in 
the literature department of Mount Hol- 
yoke College, to collect information with 
regard to current magazine articles and 
buoks dealing with literary criticism, lit- 
erature itself, or the teaching of litera- 
ture. Each member is assigued certain 
periodicals to read, and at the muntily 
meetings written reports are given, which 
are preserved in convenient turm for ret 
erence, 

The enrolment of Oberlin College last 
term was 1,102, a gain of fifty-eight. The 
evurolmeut for the year will probably ex- 
ceed 1,300. ‘The burning of Lord Cottage 
time ago 
discomfort among the thirty-eight women 
The loss to the 


a short has occasioned much 
students who lived there. 
college is for the most part covered by 
insurance, but the students’ belongings 
were not insured, Already $250 has been 
raised to supply their most pressing needs. 
This fire is peculiarly trying to the stu 
dents, a8 many of them havea very small 
share of this world’s goods, and have to 
make close calculations to meet college 
expenses. 

The council of New York University 
has accepted a gift of $100,000, for a build- 
ing on University Heights, to be called 
the Hall of Fame for Great Americans. It 


is proposed to model it after the Ruhmes 
Halle at Munich. 


It will be in the form 
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of a semi-circle, rounding out toward the 
west, 506 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 170 
feet high. Within the colonnade panels 
will be placed, bearing the names of 


| native born Americans deemed the great- 


est in their respective fields, The roll of 
honor will include distingushed women as 
well as men. Miss Helen Gould is the 
donor. 

The proportion of women students to 
men at Oxford is about 300 to 3,000. All 
the teaching of the women is under the 
Association for the Education of Women 
in Oxford. There are no class or lecture 
rooms, and no teaching except private 
tutoring in the halls—that is, Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, etc. The students take up 
courses arranged by the association. The 
lectures—by members of the University 
or women who lecture for the Associa- 
tion—are given in a queer old building, 
once a dissenting chapel. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Miss Irene H. Barnes, editorial superin- 
tendent of the Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society, is one of the prom- 
inent English churchwomen who will at- 
tend the Ecumenical Conference on For- 
eign Missions in New York City in April. 

Miss Barnes was born in South London 
in 1864. In 1890 she became editor of 
The Mildmay Magazine Service for the 
King. During the three following years 
the magazine doubled in circulation, In 
1893 Miss Barnes was made editwrial 
secretary of the Woman’s Protestant 
Union. Two years later she became one 
of the deputation staff of the Church of 
Evgland Zenana Missionary Society, and 
during the next two years she travelled 
over England and Wales, holding meet- 
ings and conferences. 

Mrs. Ida E. Wood isin active editorial 
charge of the New York Daily News 
She is also vice-president and treasurer 
of the company. Her daughter, Miss 
Emma Wood, is president, and her sister, 
Miss Mary E. Mayfield, is secretary. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

A year ago this month the women of 
Old Orchard attended town meeting for 
the first time. Previous to this there 
was, apparently, no suffrage sentiment in 
the town. Mrs. E. S. Osgood, of Port- 
land, State Organizer of the Maine Suf. 
frage Association, learning what the 
women had done, earnestly solicited them 
to organize a local association, and as a 
result of her efforts the Old Orchard 
Equal Suffrage Club came into being with 
25 members. 

Besides the regular meetings, a public 
meeting has been held, and a really en- 
thusiastic sentiment aroused, 

Then came an invitation from the Gen- 
tlemen’s Debating Club to the Women’s 
Literary Club that the unite in a 
public debate. Leadérs from each organ- 
ization were appointed, and the question 
agreed upon was “Shouid Women Have 
the Right of Suffrage?’ The attirmative 
was supported by Miss Laura A. De 
Meritte, aided by Mr. Arthur Jones, and 
the negative by Rev. Mr. Clifford, aided 
by Miss Nellie Guilford. The previous 
interest awakened in the question made 
the debate the subject of town talk for 
three weeks in advance of the meeting, 
80, When Wednesday evening, March 14, 
arrived—a beautiful moonlight night— 
the hall was filled with the most intelf- 
gent men and women of the town. Three 
judges were appointed, all of whom, it 


two 


argument by the affirmative, based on the 
principles that taxation without repre- 
septation is unjust; that women, as men, 
should have the protection and power 
which the ballot affords; that national as 
well as home life needs women, and that 
the divine intent was that men and women 
should have dominion together; also that 
suffrage for women, so far as tried, has 
been beneficial to government and has 
not injured women. Miss De Meritte gave 
keen but good-natured and laugh-produc- 
ing thrusts at her opponents, as she as- 
sured the audience that women do not 
want the earth, nor would they deprive 
men of a single right. A gentleman said 
afterward that Miss De Meritte ought to 
have been a lawyer. 

The audience listened with utmost 
attention to the close, and cheered vigor- 
ously when the judges announced their 
decision as unanimously in favor of the 
affirmative, basing their judgment on the 
merits of the argument. 

Such a debate is not merely an intel. 
lectual stimulus, but it also serves to 
bring to the attention of the people facts 
and arguments in favor of equal suffrage 
which give food for serious thought, if they 
do not at once make converts. We com- 
mend it to the attention of other Maine 





towns. NELLIE WADE WHITCOMB. 
Old Orchard, Me., March 20, 1900. 
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COLORADO, 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The article recently published in the 
Boston Herald is, as the editor says, ‘‘to 
be taken with some allowance,’’ and the 
communication which they print ‘‘cannot 
be depended upon.”’ 

The anonymous writer mentions Sena- 
tor Wolcott and his opinions, I have 
never before heard that he held such 
opinions. [He has since disclaimed the 
opinions attributed to him.—Eps. W. J.] 
All the other men in politics are called 
political cowards, I shall not offer my 
services to defend them, but will let them 
seek for this correspondent themselves. 

Our last Colorado Legislature was as 
good as Legislatures usually are. Any 
individual may make mistakes; so may 
any legislative body. The “prize fight 
bill’’ was passed by a fraud perpetrated 
by a few persons, It was signed by the 
Governor before “the best women and 
ministers of all denominations” knew its 
real contents. At a meeting of citizens 
held for the purpose of asking the Gover- 
nor, in the event of his calling for a 
special session, to include action upon 
this bill, a clergyman said: ‘‘We were all 
buncoed; the bill, as far as we knew, 
seemed innocent, and only intended for 
the promotion of ordinary athletics.” 

Notwithstanding the passage of this bill, 
this Legislature did not have the corrupt 
reputation given it by this correspondent. 
It did some very good work, and though 
it did not represent the party with which 
I vote, | have not heard such criticisms 
used. They proceed from party antagon- 
ism. 

I have attended three political conven- 
tions as a delegate, for the purpose of 
obtaining personal knowledge of the 
working of conventions. One wasalively 
affair; at least, so it seemed to the women; 
but those who were in the habit of at- 
tending conventions previous to equal 
suffrage, said it was the best conducted 
convention ever held in this State. The 
other two were as quiet and orderly asa 
church service, only with a brass band 
instead of achoir. There were all sorts 
ot people represented, but no rudeness to 
women, no signs of liquor apparent, and 
no smoking allowed. 

Early in the year 1899 the Non-Partisan 
Colorado Equal Suffrage Association 
made an effort to ascertain the number 
of women who registered and the per 
cent. of those who voted at the last elec- 
tion. Requests were sent to the county 
clerks for data. No reliable information 
was obtained. A few replied that all or 
very nearly all women registered and 





chanced, were partial to the anti-suffrage | 


cause, 


The affirmative opened with a long, 


well arrauged array of facts showing how | 


far womau suffrage bas advanced, and 
what the affirmative would 
to prove. Then the negative 
its facts, beginning with 
who was accused of 


outlining 
undertake 
side arrayed 
poor Mother Eve, 
being the first woman who undertook to 
upset government generally. The nega- 
tive was very witty, and kept the audience 
in good humor. Its principal arguments 
were that women do not want suffrage; 
that the home will be the greatest sufferer 
when women give time to politics; that 
women want the whole earth, but that 
men have a right to the special piece that 
belongs to them, which includes the 
affairs of government. The debate closed 
at 10.15 o’clock with a logical, incisive 





| next general election to count both men 


voted; some stated the percentage that 
they thought cast ballots; others claimed 
that they could tell nothing either of 
registration or voting. The Association 
has determined, if possible, to adopt the 
suggestion of the National officers, and 
place watchers in the precincts at the 


and women voters. While there are fre- 
quent statements that a large number of 
women do not vote, no account is taken 
of the men who do not vote. The state- 
ment ie made by a prominent politician 
that if eighty per cent. of the men who 
are registered cast ballots, it is considered 
a fair representation. Of course there are 
some men who are not registered; yet, 
because all women cannot or do not 
choose to vote, this is considered a valu- 
able argument against equal suffrage! 
Most women voie, and vote intelligently 
and independently. 

One of the most amusing phases of 
equal suffrage is where a man asserts 
upon every occasion that he does not 








A Novel. 


look on life, and its romance, 


A Novel. 
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they are reunited. 


etc. 16mo, $1.25 


the Revolution. 
‘‘Grantber Hill.”’ 
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Houghton, Mifflin and Company’s 


NEW BOOKS 


POOR PEOPLE 


By I. K. FRIEDMAN. Crown 8vo, $1.50 


A striking story, dealing with tenement life, its experiences, its labor, 
its hardships, its follies, as well as its heroisms and fidelities, its out- 
Mr. Friedman's story shows the con- 
scientious care with which he has observed life in this social level, by 
no means the lowest, also his kindly sympathy. 


THE PRELUDE AND THE PLAY 


By RUFUS MANN. 


The scene of the first part of this story is laid in a large university 
The heroine, a college girl of talent and distinction, marries 
the captain of a victorious eleven. 
gradually estranged by the pressure of business and temporary lack 
of tactful sympathy. All this is very well told, also the way in which 


A DANVIS PIONEER 


By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON, author of «Danvis Folks,” 


This story deals with the settling of Vermont, the struggles between 
the Green Mountain Boys and the ‘‘Yorkers,’’ and the beginning of 
The ‘‘pioneer” is Josiah Hill, who later figures as 


CHARLES SUFNER 


By MOORFIELD STOREY 
16mo, with very full index, $1.25 


Mr. Storey portrays Mr, Sumner’s great career as a champion of 
Freedom in the United States Senate, and his high services as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations for many years. 
work is a fitting tribute to one of the shining figures among the 
statesmen of the United States. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston 


i2mo, $1.50 
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the women of his family do likewise; but 
he takes care that all the voters in his 
family are registered, and on election day 
he sees that they all vote. 

The statement has come to us from the 
East quite frequently during the past 
year that equal suffrage is a failure, on 
the testimony of some Colorado citizen 
who is heard of for the first time as being 
interviewed by an Eastern news reporter. 
One of the latest is the statement that 
the higher aud lower classes of women 
will not vote, but the middle class would 
make a great amount of trouble if the 
ballot should be taken from them. As 
the middle class many and many times 
outnumbers the combined higher and 
lower classes, this statement is rather 
favorable to equal suffrage than other- 
wise. If the “higher class’? means those 
women who have plenty of money, and 
are accustomed to think only of their 
own pleasure and convenience, we ac- 
knowledge that some such are not inter- 
ested in the use of the ballot, any more 
than they are in schools, charities, or any 
other public benefactions. If the ‘lower 
class’ is the very poor, they are obliged 
to give so much thought to the means of 
sustaining life from day to day that they 
can have little interest beyond their per- 
sonal surroundings. If the ‘lower class’’ 
is the vicious class, the community is 
against them and they are against the 
community; their aim is to remain undis- 
turbed by any outside responsibility, and 
it is only the leaders of political factions 
that ever disturb them. 

A few persons are disappointed that no 
greater results of six years of equal suf- 
frage are apparent. Others think the 
results are all that could be expected. 
Women have learned that with the ballot 
their influence is greater than without 
it; that in all the educational, philan 
thropic, reformatory, avd municipal im- 
provement work undertaken, greater 
respect is paid their opinions and 
auicker response made to their requests. 
Largely through the influence of women 
the first Legislature which con- 
vened after the granting of 
passed an appropriation bill to establish 
a home for incorrigible girls, also one for 
a home for dependent children, and it 
made the first appropriation for enlarging 
the State Library. The age of consent 
was raised, and severe penalties fixed for 
seduction. Mothers have been given 
equal ownership with the fathers in their 
children. Laws have been enforced per- 
mitting clerks to sit when unemployed. 
Child labor has been prohibited, emblems 
have been removed from the ballots, 
drinking fountains have been placed in 
streets, and the nominations of candidates 
for office are more carefully considered. 
Some bills have been introduced in the 
Legislature in which women were more 


to 


voters, 
suffrage 





approve of equal suffrage, and perhaps 


interested than the men, and which have 








not become laws, but they will try again. 

To some extent the thought prevails 
that the work of the Suffrage Association 
is accomplished, since we have the ballot. 
One of the efforts of the Association the 
past year has been to cultivate a more 
altruistic spirit in Colorado, and to em- 
phasize the responsibility and duty which 
devolves upon all, since we have the right 
of suffrage, to do the best we can with this 
prerogative, and to help others to acquire 
the same advantage. Our plans for the 
next year include a very strong legislative 
committee, which will begin immediately 
to study the statutes and formulate such 
changes or additions as shall be for the 
benefit of women and children; also a 
committee to look after educational in- 
terests, and especially the methods pur- 
sued in all State Institutions. 

Lucy E, R. Scorr, Cer. Secretary. 
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Suaron.-—The League last Monday held 
a public meeting in the Unitarian church. 
‘Though it was a rainy evening, the seats 
were nearly all occupied. Addresses were 
made by Mrs, Albertina Hayward, of City 
Point, and Mr. H. B, Blackwell in favor of 
equal suffrage, and by Dr, F. 5. Billings, 
ot Sharon, against equal and universal 
suffrage. Mrs. Hayward’s address was 
very interesting, and was delivered in a 
clear, torcible manner. The conservatism 
and indifferenca of many women were con- 
sidered and illustrated. Some ladies are 
occupied in attending seven or eight 
classes in various departments of life work 
and scientific study, but they neglect one 
important class—the study of vital moral 
questions. Mr. Blackweli went back to 
the root of politics in this country, and in 
acalm and deliberate manner presented 
the steps of advancement made toward 
equal and impartial suffrage for the nation. 
We want the women tu vote—lIst, because 
itis right, and 2d, because the govern- 
ment needs the votes of women. Dr. 
Billings followed, a rapid, radical speaker 
of independent thought, along socialistic 
lines. He was opposed to universal suf- 
frage, and believed that not over 25 per 
cent. of the men and women in the United 
States are fitted to vote. The *tmachine” 
rules the country, The vast purcuasable 
vote is a dangerous element. No man or 
capnot show 


woman should vote who 
that he or she was self-sustaining the 
year previous. Governments were not 


formed for the benefit of the weak, but 
for protection from without and leader- 
ship within. The United States are 
standing on a volcano. That ‘‘all men 
were born equal’ is a mistaken idea. 
There is just as big a despotism in the 
United States as in Russia. Another 
thought presented was: “There is no 
such thing as natural rights. The basis 
of every right is might.””’ The meeting 
was one of the most interesting held in 
Sharon for several years. G. K. 








“SAFE bind, safe find.’”’ Fortify your- 
self by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla now 
and be sure of good health for months to 
come. 





